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A New Magazine 


IT WILL BEGIN April 1, 1909. 


IT WILL ABSORB The Home Missionary, the American einai 
The Church Building Quarterly, and The Pilgrim ne Congrega- 
tional Work will be discontinued. 


IT WILL BE CALLED “The American Missionary.” 
IT WILL COST fifty cents per year. 
IT WILL CONTAIN eighty to one hundred pages each month. 


IT WILL REPRESENT The Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
The American Missionary Association, The Congregational Church Building 
Society, The Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society. The 
Congregational Education Society, and The “«-ngregational Board of Minis- 
terial Relief. 

IT WILL ALSO have departments edited by The National Federation 
of Woman’s Congregational Home Missionary State Organizations and The 
Congregational Brotherhood. 

IT WILL COVER the whole range of Congregational Missionary. work 
in Our country. 


IT WILL BE SENT to all subscribers to THE HOME MISSIONARY 
for unexpired terms. 


WE NEED 50,000 SUBSCRIBERS 
Will you give US a chance to tell YOU about YOUR work? 


A Methodizer,--Does Your Church Need One? 


If it has a deficit in its current expenses— 

If it has need of more income for its work— 

Tf it gives $2 to itself for every $1 to benevolences— 

If it pays its minister less than it knows it ought— 

If one-fourth of its members do not regularly support it— 

If its trustees ask for new subscriptions only once a year— 
Then surely you need a Methodizer. 


WHAT IT IS 


We can send you what you need. It is a fully illustrated booklet of 
sixty pages, written for us by Rev. Henry E. Jackson, and called 


The Individual System of Church Support 


Orders for the booklet and the supplies described in it, may be sent 
to either of the following addresses. To secure booklet, send ten two- 
cent stamps to the publisher. 


THE CHURCH SYSTEM SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 
Or orders may be sent to 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St.. New York City. 
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_ CHESTER CREST 


MOUNT VERNON, N. 


The New York. Christian Home for Intemperate Men, formerly located at Madison Avenue 
and Eighty-sixth street, New York City, was an out growth of the great Hippodrome meet- 
ing conducted by Messrs. Moody and Sankey in 1876. | 


> 


EIGHT THOUSAND MEN representing the best families in the country have come under 
the influence of this most unique and definitely CHRISTIAN INSTITUTION. 


THE MANAGER, Rev. GEORGE S. AVERY, was ordained an EVANGELIST by a CON- 
GREGATIONAL COUNCIL in BOSTON and has served the Christian Home ten years. 
The number of men now received each year is about four hundred and fifty. 


The accommodations for unfortunate men are so arranged as to give men of means the very 
best that money can furnish, and men of less means are provided for accordingly. Those liv- 
ing in Greater New York who have no money are welcomed to the limit of the number of 
FREE BEDS. 


The work is partially supported by voluntary contributions and it is governed by a Board of 
Managers representing various denominations. Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, John Noble Stearns, 
Cornelius Bliss, William E. Dodge, James Talcott and other well known philanthropists were 
among the founders. . 


Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, President Address all communications to 
~ Willis E. Lougee, Secretary eas G. S. Avery, 
William S. Edgar, Treasurer Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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Whitman College DOANE COLLEGE 
“THE YALE OF THE WEST” Crete, Nebraska 
It Stands for the Highest in Scholarship and | ? 


Character. 


A NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE IN THE] OF HOME MISSIONARY ORIGIN 


NORTHWEST. 

Entrance Requirements, 16 credits (same as AND LOYAL TO HOME MISSION- 
Harvard). ARY WORK. 

HOME MISSIONS DEMAND CHRISTIAN 7 
COLLEGES. 


D. B. PERRY, President 


The College Motto: 
“We Build on Christ.” 


Make your will in favor of 
The Board of Trustees of Whitman College 


WALLA WALLA, 
Washington. 


ROLLINS COLLEWE, Winter Park, Florida : 
EXPRESSION, 


THE COLLEGE, THE ACADEMY, THE SCHOOLS OF MUSIC, FINE 
DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS, BUSINE 


THERE ARE THOUSANDS of young people in the North whose health is threatened by the 
rigors of the climate or by close confinement in ill-ventilated anc superheated schoolrooms; Rollins 
offers them refuge from these perils and the promise of a longer and more vigorous life, together with 
instruction in every way equal to that which they could find anywhere else. 

THERE ARE THOUSANDS of parents who would spend their winters in the Sunny South if 
they knew that they could find there a school of the highest grade for the children whom they cannot 
leave behind them, but whose studies they do not wish to interrupt; Winter Park offers to such par- 
ents the finest climate on earth, a good hotel, pleasant boarding houses, furnished or unfurnished cot- 
tages, cultivated and agreeable society, fine drives, good fishing and hunting—and to their children of 
all ages the best instruction, through Rollins College and the excellent Public School, in any study. 

™NFORMATION AND CATALOGUES may be had by addressing the president, William Fremont 


Blackman, Ph. D. 


1850 Ripon College 1908 


- A Strong Faculty of twenty-three specialists, who are thorough teachers. 
Wholesome Christian Atmosphere. Eight buildings. Large beautiful Campus 
and Athletic Field. Good equipment in Laboratories and Library. Comfortable 
Modern Dormitories. Group system of courses. Full information furnished 


promptly upon request. 


RICHARD C. HUGHES, President, Ripon, Wisconsin. 


Marietta College 
Marietta, Ohio 


A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE OF THE 
HIGHEST GRADE 


Cherishing the loftiest college ideals 
and ministering to a large and develop- 
ing field. Rated by the Carnegie Founda- 


Twenty-two teachers, 300 students. tion as ranking with the best in Amer- 
ica in scholarly standard. Of the men 


Scholarly standards, Christian influences. d 
graduated since 1900 over twenty per 
cent. have entered the ministry. 


YANKTON 
COLLEGE 


Yankton, So. Dakota 
TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR 


WRITE FOR A CATALOGUE 


FARGO COLLEGE, Fargo, North Dakota. 


Cor. Seventh Ave. and Seventh St. South, 
Regular College Course with many electives, leading to degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
Preparatory Department with full Commercial work, if desired. 
FARGO COLLEGE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. Office: Stone’s Block, 


616 First Avenue North. 
Twenty-one teachers, New Gymnasium, Scientific and Commercial Equipment. 
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COLORADO COLLEGE, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 
Edward S. Parsons, Dean. 

SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING, | 
Florian Cajori, Dean. 


1908 
Iowa College 
GRINNELL, IOWA 


John Hanson Thomas 
Main, President. 


Faculty of forty-five. 
Large and completely 


nts equipped buildings ; 

~ SCHOOL OF FORESTRY, | Laboratories, Library, 
urgis, ean, 

SCHOOL. OF MUSIC, Museum, Chapel and 


Edward D. Hale, Dean. Associations Building; 


THE THIRTY YEAR WILL BEGIN | fine Gymnasiums for 
WILLIAM F. SLOCUM, President 
| Departments: 
HE N COLLEGE, Wheaton, Ill 
WwW ATON CoO eaton, Illinois COLLEGE OF 


A CHRISTIAN SCHOOL FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


LOCATION—Twenty five miles west of Chicago. 
OBJECT gs train men and women for good citizenship and 


hristian service. 


RESULTS — About forty per cent. of graduates in the ministry, mis- 
sionary service, and service of Christian societies. 


EXPENSES—Students need not spend over two hundred and fifty. 


dollars per year. 


GIVERS who desire to invest their money in men and women to do 
Christian work in home and foreign lands, are request- 
ed to write to the president, Charles A. Blanchard, or 
the treasurer, Prof. H. 


A. Fischer. 


LIBERIAL ARTS, 
THE GRINNELL 
ACADEMY, 
THE GRINNELL 
SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, 


For catalogues address 
the President, 


J. H. T. MAIN. 


TABOR 


THE COLLEGE OF 
IOWA 


Offers Superior Advantages: : 
Faculty specialists; >; courses 
strong; group system; ex- 
penses minimum; influences 
character-forming; 
most healthful. 


location 


Departments: College, Acad- 


emy, Conservatory, Art, Busi- 
ness, 


‘Send for literature; cor- 
respondence cordially invited. 
President, 


GEORGE NORTON ELLI6, A.M. 


Tabor, Iowa. 


Fairmount College 


Fairmount College laid the Corner Stone of its 
new Carnegie Library on March roth and inaugurat- 
ed its new president the same day. It was a great 
day of rejoicing for the City and Community. 


The College has a student body of 300 and is 
meeting the demands of first-class college oppor- 
tunities in one of the strongest portions of the 
West. There are about 600,000 people in the 
Wichita commercial district to which this College 
specially ministers. The location is one of the most 
beautiful in the state. 


Address the President, Wichita, Kansas. 


Pomona College 


CLAREMONT, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Pomona is quite the strongest college west of 
Colorado. There are 290 students of college rank. 


Standards of admission and scholarship are identical 
with those of the best American colleges. For 
catalog and information address as above. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


FOURTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-SECOND ae NEW YORK, N. Y. 


arles 8. Mills, D. D., Presiden 
? Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, LL.D,, Vice-President 


a D. D., General Secr Willis E. Associate Secretary 
Hubert C. Herring, D Lougee, 


Honorary Secretary 
Choate, D. D., Treasurer | 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Secretary Woman’s Department 


DIRECTORS 


Charles S. Mills, D.D., Chairman....... Missouri Mr. F. Bo 
Raymond Calkins, Maine Mr. William e issouri 

Rev. Lucius H. New Hampshire Mr. George A. 
Mr. W. J. Van Patten. Vermont Mr. C. B. Nebraska 
Mr. —, F. Whitin.............Massachusetts Rev. Charles R. Brown..........North California 
Mr. John F Huntsman. Island W. H. Day. California 
Watson Phillips Connecticut E. Smith, Washington 
Mr. WwW WwW M Mr. James G. NOW York 
Mr. W. R. Campbell, D.D.............Massachusetts 
Charles A. Moore, s S. H. row, D.D......... Washington. D. C. 
Mr. C. M. sin’ Ovora S. Davis, 
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Hubert C. Herring, D. D., Chairman 
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Mr. James G. Cannon Mr. William B. Howland 
Mr. W. Winans Freeman Mr. John F Huntsman 
Rev. Henry H. Kelsey Ozora S. Davis, D. D. 
Rev. Lewis T. Reed W. R. Campbell, D. D. 


SECRETARIES AND TREASURERS OF CONSTITUENT STATES 


{ Secretary. Rev. Chas. Harbutt, 34 Dow St.. Portland. 
Maine Missionary Society........--+- ) Treasurer, W. P. Hubbard. Box 10s2, Bangor. 

{ Secretary. Rev. E. R. Smith. Concord. 
New Hampshire Home Miss. Society. ) Treasurer. Alvin B. Cross, Concord. 
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Missionary Society of Connecticut...- | Treasurer, Security Company. Hartford. 
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Wisconsin Home Missionary Society. Treasurer. C. M, Blackman Whitewater. 

Jowa Home Missionary Society...... { Secretary, Bev. F. 4. Johnsen, Grinwell. 


| { Secretary, L. C. Schnacke. D.D., Topeka. 
Kansas Cong. Home Miss. Society... ) T,-asurer, Geo. A Guild, Topeka. 


{ Secretary, Rev. S. I. Hanford, Lincoln, 
Nebraska Home Missionary Society.. ) Treasurer, S. A. Sanderson, Lincoln. 


{ Secretary, Rev. L. D. Rathbone, Berkeley. 
California Home Missionary Society. ) G. T. Hawley. 

{ Secretary, Rev. J. L. Maile, Los Angeles. 


. § Sec. Ex. Com., Rev. H. F. Swartz, Webster Groves. 
Missouri Home Missionary Society... | Wainwright Blg., St. Louis. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


Merits E. Eversz, D.D., German Department, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 

Rev. F. Risberg, Swedish Department, 8:1 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, I1l. 

Rev. O. C. Grauer, Dano-Norwegian and Slavic 81 Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Geo. R. Merrill, D.D., Rev. George L. Todd, D.D., 
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_ Rev. C. G. Mu 


eruelos "No. 6, Havana, Cuba. 


328 Noble Avenue, ‘Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Rev. Geo. A. Hood, 
1553 Milwaukee St., Denver, Colo. 
Rev. J. H. Heald, , 
ew Mexico and Arizona, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Rev. ‘Ww. G. Puddefoot.........In polis, Ind. 
Rev. Walter C. Veazie, 
Tltah and Tdaho, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Rev. J. B. Gonzales, 
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Home Missionary Beginnings on the 
Pacific Coast 


By Rev. Henry E, JEwETT, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


HE beginings of Congregational 

Home Missions on the Pacific 

coast were unique. The 
pioneer Protestant missionaries to 
the Pacific coast were sent out by the 
American Board of Foreign Missions 
in 1836. The territory now occupied 
by the great States of Oregon and 
Washington was then known as the 
_ Oregon Country, and the concern of 
Christian people on the Atlantic coast 
was to reach the Indian tribes of the 
Pacific Northwest, some knowledge 
of whom from a Christian standpoint 
was first gained by Rev. Jonathan S. 
Green,sent out by the American Board 
in 1829. The conflicting claims of the 
‘United States and Great Britain to the 
Cregon Country had not been settled 
when the days of exploration by 
Green and Parker and Whitman and 
Spaulding were followed by the es- 
tablishment of a missionary station 


that introduces us to an inauguration - 


in 1836 of missionary work that in a 
few years became transformed into 
Home Missions, the work of the A. 
B. C. F. M. practically ending soon 
after the massacré of Dr, and Mrs. 
— and others near the close of 
1647. 

The first of our missionaries to 
reach the. Pacific coast under com- 


mission of the American (now the 


Congregational) Home Missionary 


Society, was Rev. Geo. H. Atkinson, 
of Vermont, who in 1847 left New 
York with his wife for Oregon, going 
via Cape Horn to Honolulu. There 


they learned of the massacre of the 


Whitmans and were urged to remain 


at the Islands because of the peril to 


life from the Indians of Oregon, but 
“none of these things moved him” 
and in 1848 they arrived at the mouth 
of the Columbia river and began that 
great work which has enshrined the 
name of Atkinson in the hearts of all 
American Christians who are inform- 
e.l concerning the history of the Ore- 
gon Country. Before their coming 
Fells and Walker, Spalding, and 
others had sought to be useful to the 
white population of Oregon. A Con- 
gregational church had been founded 
at Oregon City in 1844 and at Forest 
Grove in 1845, where also Tualatin 
Academy had been established. Sys- 
tematic home_ missionary supervision 
began with the advent of Atkinson. 


_One who enjoyed fellowship with him 


in Dartmouth College and soon fol- 
lowed him to the Pacific coast says of 


him: “He was a genuine missionary 


of the Gospel a man of. wisdom, 
scholarship, and piety, and an unustal- 
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618 THE HOME 


ly wel] qualified man. His life was 
woven into Oregon and Washington.” 
Others shared his labors, some of 
whom have fallen asleep, but others 
remain unto this day. 

While these beginnings were being 
rade in the north, events were crowd- 
ing swiftly further south, The work 
in Oregon was necessarily slow and 
undramatic. Everything became cen- 


_tered in California, which had recently 


been acquired as United States ter- 
ritory. The men who were eager to 
enlarge the work in Oregon had to 
wait, for the work in California 
crowded the officers in the missionary 
rooms in New York. The Oregoni- 
ans waited, but they held on until the 
turn of the tide. Others came and 
went, but Atkinson held on. Others 
did noble work, but he_ stands 
preeminent. To-day in Oregon and 
Washington there are over two hun- 
dred Cogregational churches, with 
about 15,000 members. Other de- 
nominations also have done a great 
work and achieved large results. 

In 1848, Samuel H. Willey, the 
Dartmouth College mate referred to 
above, and John W. Douglass,* both 
ot them New England men, graduated 
from Union Theological Seminary. 
They had chosen their fields of labor. 
Willey had accepted a call to the Con- 
gregational Church in Medford, 
Mass., and Douglass had decided 
upon foreign missionary work, but 
the Spirit was minded otherwise. 
The Home Missionary Society ap- 


pealed to them to go to California, 


and thither they decided to go. News 
of the discovery of gold on the Sacra- 
mento river had not yet reached the 
world. Dr. Badger, then Secretary of 
the Society, was even then writing an 
editorial for THE HoME MISSIONARY 
of January, 1849, in which he spoke 
of “the vacant coast of Western 
America,” but with him they saw 
“that the young, the robust, the skill- 
ful, the educated, and even the relig- 
ious” were rushing to California, and 
without delay they started for Cali- 


MISSIONARY 


January 


fornia via the Isthmus of Panama. At 


_ New Orleans they learned of the dis- 


covery of gold, and crossing the 
Isthmus with the earliest of the gold- 
seekers, but not of them, they steamed 
up “the vacant coast” to Monterey, 
then the capital, where they arrived 
February 23, 1849. 

There Willey remained, beginning 
a long and remarkable Christian ser- 
vice that after sixty eventful years is 
not yet ended, for although none have 
surpassed and few have equaled in 
extenf, in variety, and in results, the 
record of this beloved Christian pio- 
neer, it is still given his brethren of 
the state he has helped to create, to 
receive his counsel and to enjoy his 
fellowship. In the serenity of a beau- 
tiful old age, this surviving founder 
of California’s Christian institutions, 
churches, schools, college, and relig- 
ious paper, enjoys the retrospect of 
past years, rejoices in the growth and 
influence of Christianity in the great 
commonwealth to whose welfare his 
life has been given, and receives the 
love and veneration of his brethren. 
He has lived to see at the present time | 
about 225 Congregational churches in 
California, with a membership of 


25,000. 


The Home Missionary Society as 
constituted sixty years ago was the 
agency of Congregationalists and 
New School Presbyterians. Both 
worked side bv side harmoniously. 
Their work, like that of other denom- 
inations, had two centers—the region 
around San Francisco bay, and the 
mining regions of which Sacramento 
was the distributing point. In San 
Francisco and Sacramento, self-sus- 
taining churches were established in 
1849, of which Hunt and Benton were 
respectively pastors. These churches 
were, from the first, promoters of home 
missionary interests. Willey, a little 
later, founded Howard Presbyterian 
Church; Douglass was the founder 
about the same time of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of San Jose; James 
H. Warren, for twenty-seven years 
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Superintendent of Home Missions, 
founded the first church in the moun- 
tain region, the Congregational of 
Nevada City, a mining town, W. C. 
Pond, W. Frear, W. L. Jones, and 


others, manned distant and difficult 


places. All these churches except the 


two mentioned were planted by the 


Home Missionary Society. There 
were others as well. 


Among the most important begin- 


ningsjof those early days were the 
establishing of a religious paper, The 
Pacific, founded in 1851, whose mes- 
sage still reaches into all the State; 
the public school system, which home 
missionaries helped formulate on a 
broad basis; Christian academies, one 
of which developed into a Christian 
college that later merged into the 
State University. These home mis- 
sionaries of the Pacific coast from the 
Canada line to Mexico publicly pro- 
claimed high civic ideals in the midst 
of an ungodly generation, they ex- 
alted loyalty when the virtue of loy- 


alty was questioned, they withstood — 
the encroachments of slavery when it 


BEGINNINGS ON 


PACIFIC COAST 619 
laid claim to the newborn state; in 
a word, they wrought righteousness 
and their labors were not in vain. 
Leave out the work of home-mission- 
aries, and the Chrstian church would 


have suffered defeat, overwhelming 


defeat, on the Pacific coast. 

The beginnings of home missionary 
work in Southern California are of 
later date than those further north, 
because for many years there were > 
so few Americans in that portion of 
the State. In 1851 Mr. Douglass 
went to Los Angeles and remained 
six months. Nothing permanent came 
of his labors. In 1854 Mr. Willey 
looked over the field—a parched and 
barren field, inhabited chiefly by those 
of Mexican and Spanish ancestry. 
The earliest of our churches there, 
Los Angeles and Santa Barbara, estab- 
lished in 1867, were of home mission- 
ary origin. About twenty-five years 
ago the east “discovered” Southern 
California. Then home missions had 
new beginnings on the Pacific coast, 
which have hardly passed into history. 


Congregational Work in Southern California 


By Rev. WILLIAM Horace Day, D, D., Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


FTER the Civil War, a new 
A civilization began in Southern 
~ California. Latin missionaries 
and pioneers had been at work for a 
century and they had accomplished 
valuable results, but they had neither 


religious nor social ideals equal to the 


new opportunity. For forty years the 
Congregational Home Missionary 
Society has been investing. What 
dividends can be declared? 

After some preliminary work, three 
Congregational churches were planted 
in 1867—one in the Mormon town of 
San Bernardino; another in Santa 
Barbara, with its beautiful mission; 


and a third in the “toughest” city on 
the continent, the Pueblo of Our Lady 
of the Angels, Los Angeles. If there 
ever was a hopeless task, it was to 
make of these alien elements, commu- 
nities of the Anglo-Saxon type. The 
work has been done because of the 
planting of the ideals for which Con- 
gregationalists stood. The three tiny: 
congregations, with but thirty-two 
members, have now become ninety, 
while the membership has multiplied 
three hundred and fifty fold, Last 
year this sisterhood, which sprang 
from such small and discouraging be- 
ginnings, raised for worship and be- 
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-mnevolences $290,- 
000 or nearly $30,- 
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ooo more in a single 
yearthan the entire 
sum contributed to 
it by the National 
Society during 
thirty-nine years 
of dependence. 
From this sacrific- 
ial planting has 
sprung an enthusi- 
astic sisterhood 
with eleven thou- 
sand members, an 
equal number in 
Bible schools, and 
three thousand in 
Endeavor Soci- 
eties. The soil which 
seemed so_ stub- 
born forty years 
ago has produced 
a most luxuriant 
growth, transform- 
ing frontier bar- 
barism into law- 
abiding free com- 
munities. 
Congregational 
work is to be 
measured by other 
equally significant 
results. Its polity 
and ideals have 
contributed to the growth of a true de- 
mocracy. Because it stands for a free 
church as well as a free state and a 
free school, it has been unique in its 
success as the founder of churches for 
the entire community. In many 
towns the Congregational is the only 
church, and in it are happily united all 
denominations. In one village where, 
for mere sectarian reasons, state 
church officials have attempted to 
force the founding of unneeded 
churches, the people were so happy in 
the unity and harmony of a single 
church that the new enterprise failed. 


If the community had been other than 


Congregational, the church would not 
have remained undivided. 
The prceneien of practical unity in 


MISSION SAN GABRIEL, BELL TOWER 


little places and its important share in 
all plans for church federation in the 
larger cities, have been paralleled by 
its educational service. Twenty years 
ago Congregationalists planted Po- 
mona College as the westernmost — 
span in the arch of Congrega- 
tional colleges which the Pil-' 
grim faith has. stretched across 
the continent. It was in the days of 
“the boom.” Every townsite pro- 
posed its university,” and the great- 
est education was that which used the 
most printer’s ink and chose the most 
ambitious name. Into this atmosphere | 


a little group of real teachers came, 


protesting against the fictitious by 
living the real, until the whole 
academic life of southern California 
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has reached a most creditable level. 
The old “boom” institutions: for the 
most part perished, and worthier ones 
have been established. But the pres- 
entjhigh standards of scholarship and 
ideals of life are, in no small degree, 
due to that at Pomona College, which 
Congregational gifts made possible. 

Out of the tiny home missionary be- 
ginnings has come a still larger result. 
To-day the movements which are pro- 
ducing the New China, particularly 
in south China, and the spreading of 
the leaven through Japan, are in- 
debted to the Chinese and Japanese 
who have been led to know the re- 


ligion and the civilization of Christ in 
the missions of Congregational 
churches of Southern California. 
These men who come to live for a time 


in America and learn to distinguish | 
what in western life is of Christ and — 


what is in defiance of Him, can do for 
their countrymen what no foreign 
Christian could ever do. 

Because “the fathers” believed in 
home missions and accepted the chal- 
lenge, because they were undaunted 
by desperate odds, the Congregational 
church in Southern California is 


rendering a world service to her 


Lord. 


Twenty-five Years’ History 


By Rev. LELAND D. RATHBONE, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


HE California Home Mission- 

ary Society was organized at 

the meeting of the State As- 
sociation in Santa Cruz, October, 
1883. Rev. J. H. Warren, D. D., who 
had been missionary superintendent 
in California and adjacent territories 
since 1864, was the first Superinten- 
dent of the new society. At the first 
anniversary of the society the doctor 


said, “The field belonging to the 


California Home Missionary Society 
of itself is an empire,”—a territory at 
that time as large as the combined 
areas of the New England States with 
New York and New Jersey added. 
At that time the population of the 
state was 900,000, with a Congrega- 
tional church membership of 6,280. 
During the first year of its existence 
the society succeeded in _ raising 
$4.449.38. In this year California 
had 99 churches. 

Among journeys oft, in primitive 
conditions frequently, always with a 
heart of cheer, Dr. Warren continued 
as Superintendent till the fall of 1891. 


REV. L. D. RATHBONE, 


Secretary South California Home Missionary 
Society 


Rev. H. D. Wiard then came to the 
office for one year. In 1893 Rev. J. 
K. Harrison became Superintendent 
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and served with exceeding faithful- 


ness, till worn with labor his life 


closed in 1907. Rev. L. D. Rathbone 
then succeeded to the position. 

To-day there are two missionary 
societies in the field formerly occupied 
by this society. In 1887 the growing 
importance of Congregational in- 
terests in the state combined with the 
tremendous distances to be traveled 
demanded the dividing of the state 
into two associations. Growing out 
of this, eventually came the formation 
of a second missionary society «an 
Southern California. The parent so- 
ciety became self-supporting in I9OI, 
the Southern society in 1907. 

A glimpse of the twenty-five years 
is reassuring from 
every point of 
view. Thechurch- 
es. number to-day 


in the state 228, an 77 
increase of 130 per 
cent. in twenty-five 


years. The mem- 
bership of the 


te 
4 


churches has in- 
-creased with no ee 
less surprising ra- 


pidity. To-day the 
state reports over 
24,000 Congrega- 
tionalists, an  in- 
crease in the time 
of over 278 per 
cent. Ofttimes it 
is stated that the 
churches are not 
keeping pace with 
the increase of the 
population. During 
these same years, 
however, the popu- 
lation of the state 
has increased a 
little less than 100 
per cent. The be- 
nevolences of the 
churches havemore 
than kept pace 
with. their growth. 


The $4,449.38 rais- 


| January 


ed the first year has increased un- 
ti! last year $24,500 was contributed 
in the state for the same objects, an 
increase of 444 per cent. The wealth 
of the state had increased during the 
same years but 243 per cent. 

During the past seven years of self- 
support the society has gathered an 
endowment fund of $4,500 and an an- 
nuity fund of $2,500. During the 
year just past the society has assisted 
fifty churches. Its missionaries have 
preached 2,800 sermons and made 
11,000 pastoral calls. Twenty-five of 
these churches are located in towns 
o7 less than 1,000 population, and are 
the only churches in the towns. Nine 
more were the first churches organ- 
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MISSION SANTA BARBARA 
MONK ENTERING GARDEN FROM CHAPEL 
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ized in their respective localities. 
Fight more are in cities of over 8,000 
population. The record of the society 
is clear for not crowding in or over- 
churching smal] places. The society 
looks to twenty-five years ahead with 
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great hopefulness. It is now practi- 
cally the State Conference at work, 
the directors of the conference and the 
society being identical and the super- 
intendent of the one also being the 
superintendent of the other. 


| mM essages From California Leaders 


Rev. Geo. C. Adams, San Francisco, Cal.— 
We are blest in being one in our 
wcrk; we are centralizing our influence 
without giving up any principle. The 
greatest danger is in the effort to use 
the church for every end except the 
spiritual, there is no otherworldlines 
about it just now. The rebuilding of a 
great city is being done so rapidly and 
successfully that the material overtops 
the spiritual, and men are forgetting 
their greatest need. The effort to save 
scciety is causing us to forget the unit 
of society, the individual. But God’s 


spirit is not withdrawn, and there are 


signs of blessing. 


Rev. Willard B. Thorp, San Diego, Cal.— 
A newcomer to Southern California is 


impressed with the way in. which its 


fertile valleys are being settled by a 
type of choice people among whom a 
Congregational church can often be of 
more service than any other. In village 
after village there is a nucleus of such 
people, and only a little timely aid is 
_ needed to secure.the establishment of a 
church and to enable it to hold the 
ground until reinforcements arrive. This 
whole section of country, under an en- 
terprising and liberal policy of church 


development, may be made a source of. 


great strength to our missionary work 
in coming days. | 


Rev. W. H. G. Temple, D. D., Sacramento, Cal.— 


A year’s residence and observation in 
Northern California have convinced me 
that our men in this state are,taking a 
strong, vigorous stand for things funda- 
mental, and are pushing an aggressive 
campaign in ways that will remain. The 
meeting of our newly organized Confer- 
ence, held in this church, brought to- 
gether a large representation from the 
churches, and both in ability and energy 
was reassuring all along the line. There 


are puzzling problems to deal with in . 


which they were members, 


this wine-growing, wide-open-Sunday 
state. Commercialism and gold-seeking 
have made great inroads on conscience, 
but there is a hopeful movement 
toward better things which gives us all 
great encouragement. 


Rev. Henry Kingman, Claremont, Cal.— 

New England is reproducing itself in 
some parts of Southern California as 
perhaps in no other section of the 
United States. But you cannot long 
have the New England civilization with- 
out the strong Christian college at the 
heart of it, sending out men and women 
of strength and culture and a high 
honor. Such an educational center is 
Pomona College for all the great South- 
west. It is now as large as was Harvard 
College after two hundred years of 
growth. But just by reason of this un- 
precedented rapidity of growth it has 
reached a critical time in its history, for 
lack of means, and one of the present 
problems of Pacific Coast Congrega- 
tionalism is the immediate raising of the 
$250,000 necessary for its continued life. 


Rev. Harry B. Hendley, Tacoma, Wash.— 


Conditions were never before’ so 
favorable as just now. The churches of 
Washington, almost without exception, 
take kindly and seriously to the proposi- 
tion of making this state self-supporting, 
so far as the Home Missionary Society 
is concerned, in 1910, and all agree that 
it ought to be done. The laymen have 
taken up the work and are pushing it, 
many of them having gone out as speak- 
ers to churches other than the ones of 
to urge 
larger offerings for the home mission 
work. Here in Tacoma, where Con- 
gregationalism is being pushed as never 
before, it has been decided by the Ex- 
tension Society that the Tacoma ¢hurch- 
es must supply the money needed to 
carry on the work of missions in this 
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city, without calling on the rest of the 
state for help. This is of itself a great 
advance, and very encouraging. By our 


past failure to colonize we have lost to 


our work many valuable people who 
because of convenience have left our 
churches and united with those of some 
other order. The Presbyterian church 
especially has profited by this at our ex- 
pense. I am hoping, however, that that 
day has now passed. 


Rev. Luther R. Dyott, Portland, Oregon— 
Oregon means opportunity—great op- 
portunity and much of it—for the King- 
dom of God as presented by the Con- 
gregational church. As to numbers, our 
church in this state is not strong, but 


January 


we stand for the things the people need 
in this rapidly growing section of our 
ccuntry. We ought to be able to meet 
the emergency. We need money, but 
even more do we need men of the right 
sort, who believe in their church and 
love to serve it; who believe in God and 
long to serve Him where life will count 
for the most. Oregon is just the place 
for such men. We do not need and can- 
not use men who are afraid of work 
that will consume, or men who have 
failed in other places. Here we can 
take no chances. We ought to have at 
once a dozen young men, well-educated, 
thoroughly trained, and completely con- 
secrated, who for the love of God and 
humanity will come to Oregon and de- 
vote manly lives to our great work. 


The Congregational Outlook in Oregon 


By Rev. A. J. Folsom, Forest Grove, OREGON 


HE investment of the Home 
Missionary Society in Oregon 
is not in vain. Progress has 
not been rapid, our growth not large, 
and yet the Congregational church 
has been keeping pace with the gen- 
eral condition of the state and with 
sister denominations. 
New Day in Commerce and Industry 
In the world of commerce and in- 
dustry, transportation and exporta- 
tion, in both rural and urban com- 
munities, conditions are fast changing. 
In the Willamette Valley a magnificent 
revival along all lines—educational, 
commercial and moral—is awakening 
a new life, a new hope, a new oppor- 
tunity: The valley is becoming a net- 
work of electric lines, large farms are 
being broken up into settlements, vil- 
lages and towns are springing into 
being, out-of-the-way places are being 
pierced by these new roads. The nu- 
merous fast flowing rivers coming 
down from the mountains furnish un- 
limited power to meet the demands of 
the new day. The valley is destined 
to be the land of homes. 


REV. A. 5. FOLSOM 


The material development of the 
Willamette is duplicated a score of 
times over the State. The Hood 
River Valley of world-wide apple 
fame, already rivaled by the Rogue 
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River and Snake River Valleys; the 
marvelous productivity of the trans- 
Cascade country, making Condon one 
of the greatest individual wheat ship- 
ping points in the world ; the immense 
irrigation projects in the North and 
Southeast, on the vast sage brush 


deserts of the interior, and in the. 


Southwest; the mines, the timber, the 

fisheries, etc., all together are inviting 

a vast population. Oregon is on the 

eve of unprecedented growth and ac- 

tivity during the next two decades. 

Commercial Growth a Challenge to the 
Church 

This material development is but a 
challenge to the church. It was a 
hard task to hold our own in the old 
Oregon; it.is a harder task to keep 
pace with the progress of the new. 
Happily, however, Congregationalism 
has appealed to the progressive ele- 
ment in the past, and now in the 
awakening, our church rejoices in the 
influx of new life from the Congrega- 
tionalism of the North Central States 
and New England. 

Portland is the center of our great- 
est growth. Under the most efficient 
leadership of Dr. Dyott the mother 
church is making extraordinary gains. 
Sunnyside, Hassalo, Highland, Eben- 
ezer,and Pilgrim are scoring victories. 
There are many churches in and 
around Portland that are making 
rapid progress. A number of home 
missionary churches in the State will 


practically double their membership” 


this year. In short, we shall have a 
twenty-five per cent. net increase in 
our state membership. A dozen new 
- organizations, and half as many more 
revived churches, will be added to the 
list in 1909. © 

State Sunday School 
ent Rev. Howard N. Smith, with: his 
strong team of co-workers, is in clos- 
est co-opcration with the home mis- 
sionary activities, thus laying perma- 
nent foundations for all our new or- 
ganizations. 

New. building projects have kept 
pace with membership campaigns. 


tion has come. 
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Several new churches are being built, 
many others are adding to their equip- 
ment, others are renovating and en- 
larging their buildings, and a few par- 
sonages have been built. More than 
twenty-five of the churches have add- 


ed substantially to their working 


equipment. 
The Home Missionary Offering 


A blush of shame comes to our 
faces when we learn from the mother 
society that our gifts in the past two 
years have been so unspeakably small. 
The burden of this failure reflects 
upon the ministry, upon the Home 
Missionary Board, and upon the Su- 
perintendcnt. When once informed 
and appealed to, the Congregational- 
ists of Oregon are as liberal and zeal- 
ous as are our brethren to the north 
of us, They respond just as readily. 
Our aim is to leap from twenty cents 
per resident member in 1907 to sev- 
enty cents in 1908, and to one dollar 
in 1909. The proposed gain for 1908 
is already assured, and we believe that 
we shall be able to reach the goal in 
1909. | 

Fellowship Meetings 


The spirit of independence among 
our churches in Oregon has gone to 
the extreme. But the expected reac- 
Meetings of fellow- 
ship, of recognition, of evangelism, 
are being held everywhere. A special 
committee was appointed at the State 
Conference to ‘arrange evangelistic 
meetings for those pastors who pledg- 
ed to give their services a week or 
more in neighboring churches. We 
believe that in this way our churches 
will become interested in each other 
and will eventually work together in 
a larger way for the common good. 

To bring about this deeper State 
interest. and spirit, to establish a 
closer co-operation and fellowship, the 
Quarterly Review sprang into being 
early in the year. The churches at 
the State Conference not only voted 
a unanimous appreciation of its place 
and influence, but pledged themselves 
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tc bear the expense of its publication. 
Through this medium the churches in 
the remote nlaces and in the moun- 
tain districts come in touch with the 
centres, the cities. Rural and urban 
problems meet face to face. Already 
a new State spirit is awakening. 


The Home Missionary Board 


The Home Missionary Board con- 
sists of twelve members, four of 
whom are elected each year at the 
State Conference, It meets the third 
Monday evening of every alternate 
month. Mr. S.C. Pier, the president, 
13 one of the most capable and in- 
terested laymen in Oregon. This 
board endeavors to keep in closest 
touch with every home missionary 
church in the state. A snecial Com- 
mittee on Credentials makes a thor- 
ough examination of every applicant 
for work. Great care is taken to build 
up a ministerial] leadership that will 
guarantee rapid and permanent 
growth in this great and most difficult 
field. The churches are urged to 
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call no man that has not the approval 
of this special committee. In this way 
the State Board is guarding the 
ranks against inefficient and unworthy 
men, and is gradually selecting a 
ministry able to cope with the very 
trying conditions of the coast country. 


The Outlook Hopeful 


On the whole the outlook in Oregon 
is good. Our problems are great and 
difficult, our organization for ad- 
vanced work along all lines is far 
from complete, the demands upon 
us are far greater than the supply, 
we are not training young men for the 
ministry as we ought, we are slow in 
realizing the necessity of immediate 
action, and yet we are making rapid 
gains along many important lines of 
our Congregational work. The year 
1908 will be the best in the history of 
Oregon Congregationalism. But in 
1909 we must and will exceed this 
year. We hope by Ig12 to take our 
place alongside of the most progres- 
sive States in the Union. 


How the Coast is Maintaining the Educa- 
tional Traditions of the Denomination. 


THE OLD WHITMAN AND THE 
NEW 


By President S. B. L. Penrose, D. D. 


The present Whitman College is 
enriched by a noble history. Har- 
vard reveres the English clergyman 
whg bequeathed it seven hundred and 
fifty pounds and his library of three 
hundred books. Yale celebrates the 
name of the English merchant who 
_ endowed it with six hundred pounds. 
Both institutions have struggled up 
from simple beginings, by many sacri- 
fices, to their present opulent life. 
Whitman has a yet more romantic and 
heroic history. The college bears the 


name of a great Christian missionary, 


_who died at his post of duty in the 


Pacific Northwest, and whose vigor- 
ous life of service for his country will 
ever be an inspiration to its students ; 
it expresses in its foundation the de- 
voted loyalty of his friend, Cushing 
Fells, and his prophetic anticipation 
of the future importance of the region 
in which Dr. Whitman died. . 
Whitman has grown from a village 
school of 1866 to a college of the New 
England type, whose students pass 
with full credit to equal standing in 
the best colleges and universities of 
the East. Its present Freshman class 
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numbers seventy-five. It has accumu- of Pearsons Academy are prepared to 
lated already a larger endowment 
than Yale had after a hundred years, 
and has a total property valued at 
Over a half million dollars. 


enter any college or university in the 
land. 


Because of its remarkable central 
location, commanding three states, 
the trustees of Whitman College feel 
that the college must be made, in a 
larger sense, the representative edu- 
cational institution for the whole 
Northwest. As the first step towards 
its new responsibilities, it proposes to 
establish a School of Technology, | 
where engineers will be trained to 
develop the astonishing natural re-. 
sources of the Pacific Northwest. A 

chool of Forestry and Irrigation is 
needed for the training of experts to 
conserve the great timber resources 
of the Northwest, to assist in caring 
for the thirty-one forest reserves 
which the Government of the United 
States has already set apart with a 
total area of 63,250 square miles, and 
to direct the reclamation of vast areas 
of arid and semi-arid land. A School © 
of Commerce and Banking is needed 
tr develop trained financiers who can 
adequately solve the business prob- 
lems of the Northwest and honorably 
cuide its economic and financial de- 
velonment. In addition to the School 
of Music already flourishing, an Art 
School is needed for the cultivation of 
the zsthetic side of life and for en- 
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REV. S. B. L. PENROSE, D. D., 
WITH HIS TWIN BOYS 


beautiful campus ; several modern and 
well-equipped buildings of stone and 
brick; a library of over fifteen thou- . 
sand volumes . good though crowded riching the civilization of the future 
laboratories for biology, physics, and with the influence of painting and 
chemistry; a valuable museum; a -~sculpture. 

faculty whose learning and devotion When these steps have been taken, 
could not well be surpassed; and a_ ll in the line of higher standards of 
student body whose loyalty and en- education and of a more efficient life, 


thusiasm are equally noteworthy. 

By reason of its high entrance re- 
quirements of thirty-two credits, the 
college is obliged to maintain a pre- 


what will Whitman College be? It 
will still be a college and not a uni- 


versity; it will still offer work only 


for the bachelor’s degrees; it will still 


paratory department, Pearsons Acad- 
emy, in order to prepare the many stu- 
dents who come to it unable to enter 
the Freshman class without con- 
ditions. All work in the academy is 
under the supervision of the principal 
and the direction of college professors. 
Its students have the advantage of the 
college atmosphere. The graduates 


be true to its traditions and its reli- 
gious spirit; and it will still aim at 
quality rather than quantity, seeking 
not so much large numbers of stu- 
dents as to give the finest and most 
effective training to the students, 
_whether few or many, who come to it 
ambitious for the best. It will stead- 
fastly prefer being great to being big. 
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PARADISE POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE 


By Pres. J. H. Harwood, D.D. 

Four years ago I was led, without 
any intention of locating, to the moun- 
tains of the northern part of the State 
of California. I began to preach at a 
place called Paradise. Soon after be- 
ginning work, I opened a series of 
special meetings, but the few church 
members held themselves aloof from 
them. Some made light of the effort. 
Religion had no hold. Church mem- 
bers countenanced the abominable 
country dances, the source of endless 
demoralization in every direction, 
which were held almost universally 
on Saturday nights and continued till 
four or six o’clock Sunday mornings, 
and closed up with many of the at- 
tendants more or less under the in- 
fluence of liquor. A little boy picked 


‘up seventeen empty bottles outside 


the dance hall on one Sunday morn- 
ing. Profanity among nearly all the 
men and many of the women, licen- 
tiousness common, Sabbath day dese- 
cration almost universal even with the 
few church members, are the rule in 
all the mountain towns. 

When I began work, there was but 
one little church on the whole moun- 
tain-side. Excepting in one or two 
places, there is not a high school in 
existence in all the mountain districts 


of northeastern California, and not a: 


Christian school in all the state north 


of Sacramento. The Christian school ° 


needed for proper educational 
facilities of the better and higher 
grade, but it is especially needed as an 
evangelizing lagency. As in every 
mountain region of our own country, 
in Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Utah, New Mexico, and 
other states, and in all foreign mis- 
sionary fields, it is found necessary to 
gather thus a community, especially 
of the young, to be under Christian 
contro] and training for the formation 
of Christian character as well as for 
mental culture. So we saw that we 
must establish the Christian school, to 


January 


bring together the choice young peo- 
ple, to shape their lives, to form their 
principles, to lead them to Christ, that 
they might be lights for the dark 
places about us. Therefore at Para- 
dise we have organized the “Paradise 


Polytechnic Institute.” We propose — 


to give the best of academic training, 
together with scientific instruction, 
that will fit young men to be leaders 
in the mining industry, by which we 
are everywhere. surrounded—to be 
mining engineers and superintendents. 
We also offer industrial training that 
will fit young people for the ordinary 
callings in life. It is a thoroughly 


practical school, fitted for the region 


in which it is located—an Eastern 
academy of the best kind, with scien- 
tific and industrial attachments. ‘ne 
location is perfect, almost two thou- 
sand feet above the sea level. With 
abundance of springs and pure moun- 
tain water, it is very healthful and 
very pleasant. We canvassed the 
community to secure money for 
grounds and a building fitted for 
opening the work. Ina region where 
mofiey is scarce we secured enough to 


REV. J. L. MAILE, 


Secretary South California Home Missionary 
Society 
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purchase the site that we wanted, and 
to erect a building of seventeen rooms, 
worth together eight thousand dollars, 
and entirely paid for: We have re- 
maining enough subscriptions in work 
to erect' another building of the same 
size, which we need very much. Our 
grounds consist of a heavily timbered 
ridge of twenty acres, surrounded by 
olive and almond orchards and gar- 


dens and cultivated fields, which, 


when properly improved, will make 
the whole situation very beautiful. A 
visiting friend has lately purchased 
and donated to us a level piece of 
ground adjoining our site, and con- 
taining five acres, for a playground 
for the students, He also purchased 
eight acres of the ridge which we did 
not own and donated that to the In- 
stitute. It is a wonder to all who 
know the region that so much has 
been accomplished in so short a time 
and without debt. But every dollar 
has been secured that can be secured 
on the ground. We must have as- 
sistance from without to carry the 
work further: Our Education Soci- 
ety, as well as our local conferences, 
has cordially endorsed and commend- 
ed the enterprise. We need five hun- 
dred dollars to properly equip the 
present building, and I must return to 
the work at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. | 

In reviewing the forty-six years of 
my ministry, most of it spent in pio- 
neer fields, I.am conscious that I have 
missed many of the physical comforts 
which it would have been pleasant to 
have. But I feel no regret. If this 
present work succeeds, it seems to me 
that I shall be ready to say with Sim- 
eon, “Lord, now lettest Thou Thy 
servant depart in peace according to 
Thy word, for mine eyes have seen 
Thy salvation.” Nevertheless, if still 


“to abide in the flesh” should be more | 
profitable for anybody, if there should 
be more land for me to possess for 
Him to whom it all belongs, I should 
be glad ‘still to say, “The will of the 
Lord be done;” but I shall never stop 
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for rest so long as strength remains 
and the work is needed and the Mas- 
ter calls. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY 


_ By President J. K. McLean, D.D. 

Pacific Theological, sole Congrega- 
tional seminary west of Chicago, is 
closely affiliated with the Congrega- 
tional colleges of the Pacific coast, 
and in friendly co-operation with its 
universities, particularly that of the 
state of California, under whose eaves 
it is located, from which its students 
take a large and increasing amount of 
work, and to-which (without being at 
all under state control) it with sister 
seminaries is supplying the whole de- 
partment (debarred by the Uni- 
versity’s charter) of Theology. It 
also has effective outreach into the 
trans-Pacific populations, from which 
this year one-quarter of its students 
come. It works in free federation with 
three other local seminaries, the four 
mutually exchanging class-room work 
and dwelling together in unity. It re- 
ceives upon equal terms with its own, 
students of other denominations, of 
which this year eight are represented. 
Free from debt, it has a substantial 


and gradually growing—though still 


inadequate—endowment. Its num- 
bers increase annually; its standards 
steadily rise. Its faculty numbers six 
professors, four instructors, two lec- 
turers. Instruction is also received 
from an associated faculty of sixteen 
—three from co-operating seminaries, 
thirteen the University. Its 
aspiration is, while making the most 
of its facilities as it acquires them, 
to become a leading and permanent 
factor in extending the Kingdom of 
God throughout this vast Pacific re- 
gion. 
POMONA COLLEGE 
By President George A. Gates, D. D. 

Only twenty years ago thirty Con- 
eregational churches in Southern Cal- 
ifornia put their heads and hearts to- 
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gether to found a college. As Con- 
gregationalists usually do, they pro- 
jected their school on broad lines and 
with entire absence of sectarian bias. 


REV. GEO. A. GATES, D. D. 


To-day it has a campus of ninety 
acres, property worth $622,080, thirty- 
eight instructors, and 507 students in 
preparatory and college work. At the 
rate of growth maintained for the 
last seven years, there would be in 
1913 five hundred students in college 
classes, $500,000 endowment, and 
$1,200,000 of assets. Studying the 
situation comparatively, it is seen that 
there are great inequalities in these 
large gains. Assets are not neces- 
sarily interest-bearing. Interest- 
bearing funds and practical equipment 
have not kept pace with student at- 
tendance. This could not be other- 
wise with so rapid increase in num- 
bers and with no wealthy patronage. 
All the present buildings and equip- 
ment of the college have been secured 
in twenty years, while many other in- 
stitutions have accumulated theirs 
through a history of fifty or one hun- 
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dred years. Naturally the older col- 
leges have a larger equipment and 
three or four times the endowment in 
proportion to their numbers. Never- 
theless Pomona has maintained a high 
standard and won an honorable name. 
How has this been possible without 
having proportional income? By nar- 
rowing the range of. studies, by with- 
holding some part of the equipment, 
and by overcrowding the professors. 
But it is not well to carry this pro- 
cess too far. The last Carnegie 
Foundation report rings clear and 
strong on this point. In the long run 
a college will grade with its salaries, 
proportional teaching force and equip- 
ment. To economize beyond wise 
limits, necessary perhaps for a time in 
a young college, is always hurtful and 
quickly becomes destructive. Pomona 
College is in danger of finding her- 
self in such a position. The trustees 
and the faculty, from different view- 
points, have come unanimouslv to the 
same conclusion. - Indebtedness, ac- 
cumulated for indispensable equip- 
ment, and overwrought professors 
are good ground for anxious thought. 
A forward movement sufficient to 
meet the emergency, which has be- 
come crucial, must be undertaken. 
It is the very prosperity of the col- 
lege that constitutes its pressing prob- 
lem. We are therefore pressing for- 
ward with the backing of such ex- 
pert students of college work as 
Andrew Carnegie and D. K, Pear- 


‘ sons to secure a sum which shall pro- 


vide absolutely necessary equipment 
and funds for the maintenance of the 
work in hand. 


PACIFIC UNIVERSITY 
By President W. M. Ferrin, LL.D. 

Pacific University, at Forest Grove, 
Oregon, was founded in the early 
days of the territory as a Christian 
college. In all its history the policy 
has been adhered to of providing the 
young people of the state with college 
training of high grade amid environ- 
ments where Christian influences pre- 
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vail. It has established an enviable 
reputation for high standards o1 
scholarship and character. It stands 
tc-day at the head of the Christian 


REV, W. N. FERRIN, LL.D. 


colleges of the state. Its location is 
twenty-six miles from Portland, with 
which city it has frequent daily 
transportation service by both steam 
cars and electric lines. It occupies a 
beautiful campus of thirty acres in the 
heart of the town, on which stand the 
five college buildings, two of which 
are modern structures of brick and 
stone, the others being substantial 
wooden buildings constructed many 
years ago. The permanent endow- 
ment is "$215,000, besides a fund of 
akout $35,000 recently subscribed for 
Bible endowment but only partly paid 
in as yet. Additional buildings are 

iuch needed, as well as a larger en- 
dcwment, and a campaign is now in 
progress for securing these. 

At the present time Oregon is pro- 
gressing rapidly and its population in- 
creasing. Pacific Universitv must 
grow in order to meet the demands of 
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the immediate future, and maintain 
its position as the institution in the 
state where the highest education can 
be had under Christian influences. 
Between the college and the Congre- 


- gational churches of the state the 


most cordial relation exists. At the 
recent State Association held in Port- 
land the program of an entire even- 
ing was given over to Pacific Uni- 


versity. 


MRS. HENRIETTA SHELTON 


The following notice will be of in- 
terest to those who knew Mrs. Shelton 
as the first Secretary of the Woman’s 
Department of our Society: 


Mrs. Henrietta Shelton died at the 
home of her son, Dr. C. N. Shelton, in 
Montclair, N. J., on December 4, after a 
long illness. She was born in New York 
in 1826. In 1848, with her husband, she 
went to India, Mr. Shelton being one of 
the first of the medical missionaries. 


Mrs. Shelton was the first woman secre- 


tary of the American Home Missionary 
Scciety. She was at one time superin- 


tendent of Dana Hall, a special student _ 


branch of Wellesley College. 


REV. W. W. SCUDDER, 
Superintendent of Home Mission Work in 
Washington. | 
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Pacific Coast Congregationalism 


UR fellow-workers on the Coast bear heavy responsibilities. They are 
charged not only with the duty of evangelizing a great section of our 
country, but also with creating such a type of Christianity and of Christian in- 
stitutions as shall powerfully influence the great Asiatic nations with which they 
are to be in so close contact commerc! ially an d in every other way. 

Dwellers on the Atlantic Coast are prone to forget that our country has 
two coasts. This issue of 
venting such forgetfulness. In it will be found at least a slight glimpse of the 
ee ee and problems of our Pacific Coast fellowship. It is 


an occasion for heartfelt satisfaction that Congregationalism is so vigorously | 


represented in that region. In no part of the country are there churches which 
have grown with greater rapidity, colleges which have more swiftly risen to 
commanding rank, or a membership who have more resolutely met the obliga- 
tions laid upon them. 

From San Diego to Seattle, DolevessGodahem is alive and active. Our 
readers will be interested to know that the two Home Missionary Societies be- 
tween which California is divided have for some vears been self-supporting. 


“They are pushing their work with effectiveness and contributing to the work of 


the National Society. Last year they headed the list in contributions per cap- 
ita for denominational home missions. 

The Washington Home Missionary Society is this year making a vigorous 
push to raise an aggregate sum which will equal one dollar and thirty cents per 
capita. On a recent Sunday, sixty laymen filled the pulpits of Seattle and 
vicinity, all talking home missions. With such leadership they will not fail to 
reach their goal, which is “self-support in 1910.” 

Oregon Congregationalism is less developed, but is getting under way. 
With the prosecution of irrigation projects in the eastern half of the State, new 
communities are forming which will need the Gospel. ) 

We need to draw closer together. Our country is vast, but in these days 
of rapid transit and multiplied means of communication it grows continually 
smaller. Maine and California are not far apart. Let us cultivate one another 
in all possible ways. The Home Missionary Society is considering whether it 
will not be possible to hold its next annual meeting on the Pacific Coast. 
Should it prove inexpedient the coming year, it can be brought about later. In 


(all our thinking and planning and cooperating let us make much of the bond of 


prayer, within which all separating distances disappear and the help and sup- 
port of friends far away is waiting at our doors. 


Home Missionary is designed to aid in pre-- 
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Editorial Notes | 


The mid-wirltes meeting of Direct- 
ors, Executive Committee, National 
and State Secretaries, 

Annual Council and Superintendents ot 
| the Home Missionary 
Society will occur the third Wednes- 
day in January, in Cleveland, Ohio. 
There will be about sixty present in 
a four days’ conference concerning 
our denominational interests. Thurs- 
day, January 21, will be devoted to a 
review of the work of the Society 
throughout the nation, as _ seen 
through the eyes of state represent- 
atives. An invitation is extended to 
the public to be present at the sessions 
of that day. Special announcement of 
this fact will be made in the churches 
ot Cleveland and vicinity. There is 
probably no other occasion under any 


auspices which gives a similar oppor- 


tunity for securing a bird’s-eye view 
of the entire range of the higher in- 
terests of our country. 


_ . The first national convention of the 
_» Federal Council. held in Philadelphia 
The Federal DWecember 2-8. succeeded 
even. beyond the expecta- 
tion of manv of the pro- 
moters of. the cause. There was a 
large and representative attendance, 
and the liveliest interest taken in the 
proceedings. If the men who were in 
Philadelphia even distantly represent 
the sentiments of their respective de- 
nominations, we are surely at the be- 
ginning of the end of denominational 
jealousy and strife. It should be 
understood that the Council does not 
look to amalgamation of denomina- 
ticns, but, as its name indicates, to 
federation. The task of so adjusting 
the work of the different evangelical 
denominations as that every com- 
munity shall have adequate religious 
care and no community shall be over- 


ing the cost of carriage. 
of the set on “The Immigrant” can be 


churched, will be a ae and perplex- 
ing one, Dut it will be accomplished, 
we believe. No branch of a church’s 
effort has livelier interest in such ac- 
complishment than its Home Mission- 
ary Society, for it is on the mission 
field that sectarian zeal produces its 
most conspicuous and baneful results. 
I+ is scarcely necessary to say here 
what all know so well, that our own 
Home Missionary Society has during 
the whole of its existence striven for 
the establishment of the spirit and 
principle which the Federal Council 
embodies. 


- Two sets of home mission lantern 
slides are now complete, one on “The 

Immigrant” and the other 
Lecture Sets on “The Frontier.” They 

will be sent on request 
to pastors, the only expense be- 
A duplicate 


secured by pastors in the Central 
West by applying to the Illinois Home 
Missionary Society, 153 La Salle 
street, Chicago. Later on that society 


will have also a duplicate of “The. 


Frontier” set, and still later there will 
be sets on “The Pacific Coast,” both 
in New York and Chicago. 


In all the official statements put out 
by the Advisory Committee as to the 
Apportionment Plan, 
there is a_ significant 
| word often overlooked 
—“‘minimum.” Its presence means 
that the plan is not to be a fetter or a 
barrier to the churches, preventing 
them from giving to the limit of 
their ability and generosity. It simply 
seeks to advise them what is the 
smallest sum which received from 


The Minimum 


each church will enable the mission- 
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to carry on their work alone. 
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ary societies to meet imperative obli- 
gations. 
reach this minimum, and since beyond 
the imperative obligations there 
stretches out the endless field of hu- 
man need, there is still upon every 
church the pressure, not of any hu- 
‘man judgment nor denominational 
committee, but of the love and long- 
ing of its Lord. 


Two honored workers 
mission ranks have recently been be- 
reaved. Mrs. George A. 
Hood, wife of the Super- 
: intendent of our work in 
Colorado, died about the middle of 


Two Deaths 


November; and Mrs. R. B. Wright, 


wife of our general missionary in 
Idaho, a few days later. The sympa- 


thies of our entire fellowship go out 


to these brethren who after many 
years of happy married life are left 
May 
their sorrow make them the more able 
to minister in Christ’s name to a sor- 
rowing world. 


Beginning January 1, Dr. T. O. 
Douglass will give two or three 
months to the service of 

Dr. Douglass our Society. We are -ex- 
ceedingly glad that the 
Doctor has loosed himself from a part 
of his work in Iowa so that he is able 
to give a portion of the year to the in- 
terests of the National Society, which 


greatly appreciates his services. He- 


will visit the seminaries as last winter, 
and will also be enlisted in various 
campaigns of speaking. He will be in 
the East during January and will be 
open for engagements to present 
Home Missions. 


A few days ago the Fidelity Fund- 
ing Company of New York went to 
A $4,000,000 the wall, causing heavy 
loss to Roman Catholic 
churches, schools, and 
convents which had placed money in 
its hands. The first impulse would be 


Bubble 
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Since not all will or can. 


in home 


January 


tc. criticise these institutions for lack 
of business prudence. But when it is 
learned that a number of the leading 
financial institutions of New York, 
among them the Carnegie Trust 
Company, put the same confidence in 
the bankrupt concern, the criticism 
vanishes. As a matter of fact, 
the management of religious and mis- 
sionary institutions is, as it ought to 
be, more vigilant and careful as a 
tule than that of the most conserva-_ 
tive financial institutions. 


The Home Missionary Society is 
interested that you shall have especial- 
ly good meetings on the 
following list of topics for 
1909. On most of these 
topics we can furnish you with help- 
ful leaflets, especially if you apply 
some time in advance: 

Feb. 28. Present-day Pioneers. 

Mar. 28. Great Missionary Books, Home 
and Foreign. | 

Heroes of Home Missions. 

Missionary Pocketbooks. 

Our Cosmopolitan Population. 

How Missionaries Win Souls 
for Christ. | 

The Battle of the Slum. 

Our Responsibility for Home 
and Foreign Missions. 


To Christian. 


Endeavorers 


May 30. 
June 27. 
Aug. 20. 
Sept. 26. 


Nov. 28. 
Dec. 26. 


A Good Home Mission 
Investment 

VERY judicious expediture of 
missionary money is a good in- 
vestment, whether it produces 
results which can be put into statistics 
or not. But in some cases the ex- 
penditure yields a return so palpably 
large that even the most careless can- 
not fail to perceive it. A case in 
point is the First Congregational 
Church of Los Angeles, California. 
In 1866 the Home Missionary Society 
made its first grant in aid of this 
church, Between that time and the 
date when it became self-supporting, 
the grants amounted to $6,625. There 
is now, after forty-two years, a mem- 
bership of 1,835, making this the 
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fourth in size among our Congrega- 
tional churches. The house of wor- 
ship, valued at $140,000, has thirty 
rooms distributed over foyr stories. 
It is open from 7:30 a. m. until 10 
p. m., 365 days in the year, There 
are ten distinct services every Sunday. 


Its Armenian, Chinese, and Japanese _ 


n:embers are organized into: branches, 
not by way of separating them from 
- the general life of the church, but to 
give them a specific responsibility. It 
is a church which does not live unto 
itself. It has filled a large place in the 
verious organizations and movements 
in southern California ; has done much 
t» make Pomona College what it is; 
for years has stood with those who 
are at the front in the constructive and 
aggressive Christian forces in the city 
of Los Angeles, which now has a 
pcpulation of about 300,000; con- 
tributed many charter and other mem- 
bers to sister organizations, and has 


furnished the men for not a few of 
the. executive offices of the benevolent - 


and educational organizations in its 
vicinity. The remarkable federation 
of fully one hundred and fifty 
churches in Los Angeles was brought 
out of somewhat diverse and adverse 
relationships into unity of action 


OUTLOOK 


largely by the wise leadership of its 
first president, the present pastor of 
this church. 

It is a church of the people, Very 
few of its membership possess wealth. 
And yet the recorded benevolent of- 
ferings of the past fourteen years, 
during part of which period the 
church struggled along under a crush- 
ing debt, have been $96,000. It has a 
foreign missionary pastor at Niigata, 
Japan, and a home missionary pastor 
at Center, California Six 
churches in Los Angeles ‘have either 
been gathered by its members or re- 


ceived their ‘entire charter’ member- 
ship from its ranks. 


Dr. Warren F. 
Day, the pastor emeritus, and _ his 
son, Dr. William Horace Day, the 
péstor, are to be heartily congratu- 
lated on the privilege and responsi- 
bility which have fallen to them in 
bringing this church to its place of 
power. The Home Missionary Soci- 
ety looks with pride upon this sturdy 
tree of its planting. We are especially 
grateful that in addition to all its 
other good works this church fur- 
nishes to our Board of Directors, in 
the person of its pastor, one of our 
most helpful counselors and repre- 
sentatives. 


Short Messages to Home Missionaries 


By THE GENERAL SECRETARY 


DEAR BRETHREN: 

I had it in mind to follow up in this 
letter the subject of worship, and to 
venture some suggestions on the or- 
der and character of the Sunday ser- 
vice. But another idea fastens itself 
upon me, and I am compelled to write 
you about “enlisting your successors.” 
You and I-are not going to preach 
fcrever. Any day the call may come 


in our time. 


No. 5 


to lay down our tasks. Who will take 
our places? Surely the responsibility 
of answering that question rests upon 
us as upon no one else. If we are not 
concerned to recruit the ministry of 
the Church of- Christ, who will be? 
The question is a mighty serious one 
As to the matter of ac- 
tual quantity, there are not enough 


ministers. And as to the matter of 
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A quality, there are few of us who _ been decreased in the same degree as 
4 i would not say that we feel ourselves the attendance upon our theological 
4 3g inadequate to the tremendously ex- seminaries. An increasing number of 
‘ta acting demands which our age makes. men without seminary training have 
eta We need more ministers and we need been enlisted in service. 

i the strongest men that the race can Mr. Mott finds four chief causes for 
i a produce. Mr. John R. Mott, in his the absolute and relative decline in the 
ae. book just published on “The Future ministerial supply. The principal 
; a Leadership of the Church,” states that cause, he says, is the lack of proper 
4 i there were in fifty-eight theological effort to lead men into the ministry. 
x i schools in the United States in 1906, Next to that he places the secular or 
oe 3.304 students, as against 4,004 in utilitarian spirit of the age. After 
ing 1894, a falling off of eighteen per tliat comes the opportunity now of- 


cent. During the same period the 
membership of the twenty-six largest 
Protestant denominations increased 
twenty-five per cent. and the white 
population of the country increased 
about twenty per cent. This makes a 
curious contrast. If you add the fact 
that a much larger proportion of 
theological students are deflected 
from the pastorate into teaching, 
philanthropic work, etc., than there 
were even twelve years ago, it be- 
ccmes plain that we face a very gen- 
uine and serious decline of the supply 
of ministers. Of course all sorts of 
things are said in answer to such a 
statement. “There are more ministers 
now than can get a living,” “We had 
ninety-seven applications for our va- 
cant pulpit,’ “There are plenty of 
ways to serve God besides preaching,” 
“Get the sects together and reduce the 
number of churches,” etc., etc. The 
sufficient answer to all such ill-con- 
sidered talk is to say that the ministry 


is not a calling where demand creates. 


supply so much as it is one where sup- 
ply creates demand. You can ‘easily 
find large groups of people who have 
ne desire for the services of a min- 


ister of Christ, but whose need of Him 


is desnerate. We want men who can 
create a place for themselves where 
now none appears. Only so will the 
world ever be evangelized. China 
was not clamoring for missionaries 
when Morrison went there. Her need, 
however, was not the less. It ought 
to be said right here that the minis- 
terial force of our country has not 


fered for Christian service to men in 
other callings than the ministry. 
Lastly he names the prevailing trend 
ot college studies away from the 
lines which naturally open the door 
to the ministry. You notice where he 
places the emphasis. I have no ques- 
tion that he is right. The boys of a 
given generation follow in the main 
the lines which their parents, teachers, 
pastors, and friends genuinely and 
earnestly desire them to follow. The 
imple fact is that most boys of to-day 
grow up without ever having felt 
the pressure of anyone's desire that 
they should be ministers.—Until this 
feature of the situation be changed it 
will avail little to change other fea- 
tures. I am sure I do not know who 
will change it unless we do. Brethren, 
are we trying to change it? How 


many of us want our boys to be min- 


isters? How often and how earnestly ~ 
have we spoken from the pulpit on the 

claims of the Christian ministry? To 
how many boys of promise have we 
presented the matter personally? It 
is not my business to answer these | 
questions—for the rest of you. But 
each of us must face them for himself. 
I am sure we shall all agree that we 
ought to have vitality enough not only 
to beget spiritual children, but also to 
train. them for .leadership in the 
Church of Christ. And we must en- 
list others in the same endeavor, par- 
ents most of all. It is little we can do 
for the boys against the influence of | 
the home. Would God that we could 
make all Christian fathers and 
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mothers so to feel the importante and young men who, under his epidiann, 
dignity of the ministry and so to prize . have been led to accept the task of 


it, privileges of sacrifice and: service 
that they should covet for every one 


of their sons a place in its ranks.. It 
would be easy then with prayer and 
thought to co-operate with the Spirit - 


of God in leading into the actual work 


such as He should choose. I am con- 


fident that there is no subject over 
which we ought to pray more con- 
Stantly and believingly. We 
special 
“Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest that He will send forth la- 
borers into His harvest.” To my 
-mind the most honorable crown which 
an old pastor can wear is that of the 


grateful and loyal love of a band of ‘ 


‘ 
‘ 
4° 
~ 


MR, JOHN F. HUNTSMAN, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


have 
warrant for such prayer: 


preaching the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, and of shepherding His flock. 


_And if by God’s grace we are able to 
enlist those whose gifts of mind and 


heart enable them to do great things 
for Him, we may easily, accomplish 
more for His Kingdom in this way 
than in any other. Paul’s Timothy 
was not so influential as his preceptor. 
But it does not follow that it will be so 
with our Timothys, especially as they 
will not have Pauls to surpass. 

May God make us such ministers 
that others will want to be ministers 
‘too. 

Yours in the bonds of the Gospel. 

HuBeErtT C. HERRING. 


Mr. John F. Huntsman 
Just. as this issue goes to press the 
neéews-comes of the sudden death of 
Mr. John F. Huntsman, a member of 
the Board of Directors of this Society 


and of its Executive Committee. The 
tidings is the more startling because 


scarcely a week had elapsed since Mr. 


Huntsman sat in a meeting of the 
committee, apparently in the fullness 
of health. Although well past the 
meridian of life, the burden of the 
years rested lightly upon him, and 
there seemed every reason to expect 
that he might be spared for many 
years of service. But a sudden ill- 
ness, supposed at first to be acute in- 
digestion but later diagnosed as 
angina. pectoris, carried him swiftly 
forth from earth’s duties and relation- 
ships into the immediate presence of 
his Lord. Mr. Huntsman had an 
active share in nearly every depart- 
ment of the work of the Church of 
Christ. Others will speak of his serv- 
ice in other fields. The Home Mis- 
-sionary desires to bear testimony to 
his constant interest in the work for 
which it stands. For the last few 
_. years especially, few men in the de- 
nomination gave more time and 
- thought to the home mission cause. 
To a large family circle who mourn 
his loss, the sincerest Sypey is 
extended. 
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7 worth the doing was 


A Pioneer 


Some time since 
THE HomE MISsSION- 
ARY printed a picture 
of our Congregation- | 
al Nestor in Califor- 
nia. But he_ has 
grown handsomer 
since that picture was 
taken, so we again 
present his face, and 
also his autograph. 
Dr. Willey went to 
California at the time 
of the gold fever, sail- 
ing on the first 
steamer which ever 
took passengers to 
California by way of 
Panama. There 
was not a Protestant 
church or school in 
all the state. 

The sixty interven- 
ing years have seen 
marvelous changes. 
They who helped lay 
the foundations of 
the Church of Christ 
can look back and 
see how emphatically 


their work. May 
‘Ged give their suc- 
€ssors grace to real- 
the work 
d né to-day has the 
ame sort of signifi- 
/Cance, 


\ 


THE STUDENTS RECRUITS 
MOVEMENT 


The Students Recruits Movement is 
one of the very interesting movements 
or our time, and should have mention 
in this issue of THE Home MissIon- 
ARY, since it originated on the Pacific 
Coast. Facing as we are a serious 
Shortage in the supply of efficient 
ministers, all of us must be heartly in- 


terested in any wise endeavor to turn 
the minds of young men to the claims 
of the Christian ministry. We wish, 
therefore, to speak a very hearty word 
of appreciation of this Pacific Coast 
organization, and to add the prayer 
that its influence may be felt through- 
out the nation. Rev. Charles R. 
Brown, of the First Congregational 
Church of Oakland, not long since in 
the little monthly leaflet published by 
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the Movement, wrote these words, to 
which we can say a hearty Amen: 
There is a mighty tide of appreciation 
and gratitude waiting to flow in upon 
the heart of the man who has been do- 
ing genuine service in helpfully inter- 


preting the literature of the Bible, in 


making intelligent application of Chris- 
tian principles to modern conditions and 
problems, in uncovering the deeper 
sources of motive for right living, in 
furnishing by the contagion of personal 
influence larger stores of spiritual en- 
ergy to those whose wills have become 
fagged and lame. In the face of all the 
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laments which have dragged their weary 
way through the religious and the sec- 
ular papers as to the parsimoniousness 
of churches, as to the lack of intellectual 
freedom, as to the fiancied subserviency 
of the minister to the money bags of the 
congregation, I am ready to affirm with 
the utmost heartiness that in my judg- 
ment there is no place on earth where a 
serious and earnest man can at present 
invest his life with more satisfaction to 
himself, with a deeper sense of real 
serviceableness to his fellow-men, and 
with a warmer sense of God’s own ap- 
proving favor, than in the ministry of 
the modern church. 


| The Treasury 


Approaching the Last Quarter of the Year 


By THE ASSOCIATE SECRETARY 


The following comparative statement for the first eight months of this 
year with the corresponding period last year is suggestive: 


a 3 Legacies. Contributions. Interest. Total. 
ee $67,743.36 $68,846.67 $90,586.77 $146,176.80 
395.63 

. Decrease ............. 515,406.80 1,977.53 17,078.70 


The above figures explain our solicitude regarding our ability to meet the 
salaries of our workers on the field at the end of this quarter, without adding 
to our burden of indebtedness, The individuat gifts show a gratifying increase, 
but the churches, Sunday Schools, and Christian Endeavor Societies are not 
doing as well as we had hoped. The decrease in church receipts is hard to ex- 
piain. Certainly the Home Missionary Society deserves the most loyal support, 
not only for its splendid work in years gone by, but because it is alive and go- 
ing forward to-day. Last year it supplied 2,312 churches and preaching sta- 
tions, a gain of 431 over the previous year; 98 churches were erected, a gain of 
42 over the previous year ; 118 new churches were organized, a gain of 78 over 
the previous year; 168 missionaries were commissioned to teach and preach to 
the foreign population. These results must prove very gratifying to those who 
by their gifts have made such a work possible, and the Society feels justified in 
asking for a more generous support. WHILL ITS FRIENDS SEE TO IT THAT SUFFI- 
CENT FUNDS ARE SENT IN EARLY IN JANUARY TO ENABLE IT TO MEET ALL OBLIGA- 
TIONS PROMPTLY, AND THUS ALLOW IT TO DO EVEN A BETTER WORK IN THE FU- 
TURE THAN IT HAS DONE IN THE PAST? mode 
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: A National Interdenominational Publicity Campaign 
a The Home Missions Council was organized March 6, 1908. It had its 
Ee origin in the conviction, widely expressed, that we have entered upon a new era 
2 in home missions. While the old phases remain in all their cogency, while the 
a great West is still a vast field and needs mightier forces for its evangelization, 
ee while incoming populations from lakes to gulf and river to sea call for moral 
ee and spiritual help—new problems, east and west, north and south, present. such 
ie: an appeal for missionary thought and endeavor as have never come to the na-_ 
ae tion before. The congestion of cities, the perils and opportunities of immigra- 
a tion, the riSing socialism with its possible conflict of classes, and the aggressions 
‘ta of fanaticism and superstition, all combine to give a new scope, meaning, and 
e urgency to home missions. | 
ae | In response to the call for federation of mission interests, seventeen de- 
-: _ nominations have already united, through their home mission boards and so- 
a cieties, for counsel and codperation. For the purpose of bringing this federated 
Si movement to the knowledge and sympathies of Christian people, a Publicity 
OW Campaign has been planned for leading cities in the East, South, and West. 
CITIES AND DATES | 
EASTERN SERIES CENTRAL SERIES 
i. BROOKLYN CINCINNATI 
ai Monday-Tuesday, January 25-26 Sunday-Monday, March 21-22 
NASHVILLE 
be BUFFALO. -Wednesday, January 26-27 Monday-Tuesday, March 22-23 
BY Thursday-Friday, anuary 28- KANSAS CITY 
PITTSBURG J Wednesday-Thursday; March 24-25 
Sunday-Monday, Jan. 31, February OMAHA 
Feb Thursday-Friday, March 25-26 
- onday-Tuesday, ebruary I-2 
Wednesday-Thursday, February 3-4 y 
ee Tuesday-Wednesday, February 9-10 Monday-Tuesday, March 29-30 
Ms | SUBJECTS TO BE PRESENTED 
a To-day’s Outstanding Problems of The Backward People. 
Home Missions. Our Expanding Frontiers. 
ee The Unity of the Church in its Mission ‘The Immigrating and Emigrating Peo- 
to America. ples. 
ee A Christianized America—For Nation The Church and Its Resources—the 
— Building. Men and the Means. 
Be A Christianized America—For World City Evangelization. 
we: Redemption. The Church and the Labor Movement. 
ee Denominational -Rallies. 
a PARTIAL LIST OF SPEAKERS 
ee Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D.D., New York City. Rev. John E. White, D.D., Atlanta. 
e — Prof. E. A. Steiner, Ph.D., Grinnell, Ia. Rev. Arthur S. Lloyd, D.D., New York City. 
aS Rev. H. L. Moorehouse, D.D., LL.D., New York Rev. W. C. Bitting, D.D., St. Louis. 
es City. Rev. H. C. Herring, D.D., New York City. 
ee Ex-Governor J. H. Glenn, North Carolina. Rev. L. C. Barnes, D.D., New York. 
on The Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., LL.D., Rev. A. W. Fortune, D.D., Cincinnati. a 
ee _ . Pennsylvania. 2 Rev. Frank Mason North, D.D., New York City. 
e Bishop E. R. Hendrix, D.D., LL.D., Kansas City. Rev. Prof. Edgar P. Hill, D.D., Chicago. 
Ts Rev. James I. Vance, D ewark. Rev. Charles Stelzle, New York City. 

Hon. Joshua awe LE... Baltimore. Rev. W. S. Holt, D.D., San Francisco. 


Bishop Luther B -D., LL.D., Phila- 
delphia. 


Commissioner Robert Watchorn, New York City. 


Mr. J. Ernest McAfee, New York 


Rev. Howard B. Grose, D.D., New ag City. 
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| Woman's Department 


How Shall They Hear Without A Preacher? 


By Mary Wooster Mitts, CLEVELAND, O. 


O work of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society is 
more vital to our national wel- 

fare than that among the various 
nationalities now crowding to our 

shores. New England is no longer 
of Puritan stock; New York is no 
longer prevailingly Dutch; the Middle 

‘West is emphatically foreign; and the 

Far West is tinged with Orientalism. 

These conditions force upon the home 

missionary societies of our Christian 

churches an imperative duty which no 
n-ember of any Christian church can 
ignore. “Save America to save the 
world,” for unless this is done, soon 
alien America will herself need mis- 

Sionaries from over the sea for her 

evangelization. 

Infidelity on the one hand, priest- 
craft on the other, and ignorance and 
lawlessness everywhere, compel the 
thoughtful American to face the ques- 
tion of his personal duty to his coun- 
‘try. Of the forty-five Bohemian 


Miss Stedry 
_ Miss Geis Miss Potacnak 


Miss Roubal Miss Marton Miss Brehovs 
Miss Wooster Miss 


papers in the country, thirty-two are 
openly infidel ; of the millions of Poles, 
very few are in any school other than 
the parochial; of the four hundred 
thousand Slovaks, drunkenness and 
migratory habits unfit them for 
American citizens; among the Hun- 
garians we find little sympathy for 
American institutions; of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Italians, nearly 
half are illiterate. For all these the 
supply of- missionary workers is 
utterly inadequate, yet if these people 
of foreign speech and foreign customs 
are to become in any sense Ameri- 
cans and co-operate with us in main- 
taining American institutions, they 


‘must become so through the knowl- 
edge of that Gospel which has made 


America desirable. to them. This 
Gospel must be given to them in 
their own tongue by those who know, 
in their own lives, its transforming 
power. The home life, the school 
life, the church life, with all that is 


Miss Novak Miss Mead Miss Dalton 
avlik Miss Sprinkle Miss Johnsen 
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best in them, must become the vital 


force among all our people of what- 
ever race. We no longer estimate our 
immigrants by the hundreds or thou- 


January 


dence of the churches by the efficient 
service of her graduates. Through 
them she has reached fifteen different 
nationalities. in seventeen different 


A COTTAGE MEETING WITH BULGARIAN MEN 


sands, but by the millions, while we 
count our missionary workers among 
them only by the dozens and scores. 
A few supply stations there are here 
and there, at Chicago, Springfield, 
Cleevland, and Oberlin, but these are 


seriously handicapped by limited: 


means. No missionary worker is so 
much in demand or so efficient in serv- 
ice as the trained Christian woman. 
Her ready access to the homes and the 
home life of the people give her an in- 
fluence over men and women ex- 
gee even that of the minister him- 
self. 

The Schauffler Missionary Train- 
ing School, of Cleveland, is one of 
the supply stations, not only for the 


Congregational Home Missionary 


Societv, but for the missionary soci- 
eties of other denominations. She has 
made for herself a place in the confi- 


states. Her young women _ have 
served five different denominations in 
all conceivable varieties of Christian 
work. Homes have been purified and 
whole communities redeemed through 
their consecrated service. Churches 
have grown out of their sewing 
schools and Sunday Schools. There 
is practically no limit to their influence 
for good. | 
The present cosmopolitan. character 
of the school is remarkable. The stu- 
dent body of twenty girls represents 
five denominations and six national- 
ities, and speaks nine languages. One 
ycung woman, a Presbyterian, edu- 
cated in a Congregational school, has 


aserved a Methodist mission among 


the Greek Catholics. 

In spite of her valuable and unique 
service to the country, the school Ia- 
bors under a burden of inadequate 
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1909 WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT 643 
equipment and ing? Go with me to the 
limited income. By mining and manufactur- 


the most careful econ- 
in her administra- 
tion, by the devotion of 
her poorly paid teachers, 
and by the loyalty of her 
student body, she has 
come to the present time 
unencumbered by debt, 
with a plant worth $20,- 
000 and a permanent 
fund of $23,000. But 
the demand upon her 
from many denomina- 
‘tions far exceeds her 
ability to supply. She 
needs and deserves a far 
larger endowment and 
a much more generous 
support, that she may 
occupy her proper place 
in the development of 
missionary work among 
our alien Americans. If 
the well-to-do people 
knew the debt they owe 


the young missionary, 


who, by her Christian 
influence, has made their 
neighborhood safe; if 


the people of wealth, 


employing large num- 
bers of foreigners, knew 
the debt they owe to the 
young missionary who 
has made the home life 
sacred, and _— averted 
strikes and mob violence 
by giving a new con- 
ception of law and or- 
der; if the idle rich 
could understand what 
this country would be- 
come but for the leaven 
of the missionary work- 
ers; there would be no 
longer on the part of 
these supply _ stations, 
equipment so incommen- 
surate with the need. 
Would you have prac- 
tical illustration of what 
our graduates are do- 


MISS BERTHA 


ZAVODSKY 


MISS ANNA 
VASICEK 


RUSSIAN BABY 
_. IN HOMESTEAD, PA, 


ing districts of western 


Pennsylvania, where, in 
addition to 200,000 Slo- 
vaks, there are other 
thousands of Croatians, 
Servians, Poles, Rus- 
sians, Bulgarians, and 
Italians. We will go to- 


gether down White 


street in McKeesport, 
Pa., in company with 


one of our missionary 


graduates now at work 
for another denomina- 
tion. We shall find the 
swarming with 
men, women, and chil- 
dren of a dozen national- 
ities, We shall see Miss 
Vasicek walking fear- 

u and I shrink back in 
fear or repulsion. As 
we say to her, “Are you 
not afraid?” a quiet 
smile will be her only 


Sh cary among them while 
O 


_answer, but we shall lose 


our own fear as we see 
the men greet her with 
respect, the women with 
reverence, and the chil- 
dren with admiring love. 
Not a home in all that 
street but has known her 
loving ministration, and 
everv word that falls 
from her lips is treas- 
ured as choicest bless- 
ing. We shall find at 


the end of the street a- 


plain little board build- 


where she gathers 


her “friends” about her. 
It is small, inconvenient, 
and unfurnished, but 
her consecrated ingenui- 
ty has found a way to 
get both the ground and 
the building upon 
which it stands for 


the small sum of $200. 


The cheap chairs and 
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tables are the gift of a_ friendly 
storekeeper near by. Here she has 
her kindergarten, her girls’ club, her 


boys’ classes, her cooking and sewing , 


schools, her mothers’ meetings, and 
here also on Sunday she has her Sun- 
day School. There are transforma- 
tions going on here in life and char- 
acter such as you and I may never 
see from our work among the better 


classes, As we pass on down the 


street we may listen to her story of 
the boys and girls who have crowded 
about us in the little building. Some 
boys had been so disorderly for weeks 
that she could do nothing either for 
them or for the others. One day she 
resolved that the thing should go on 
no longer. Closing and locking the 
doors and windows against all in- 
truders, this little missionary, weigh- 
ing little more than a _ hundred 
pounds, faced the disturbers and by 
force of arm and a curtain pole, sub- 
dued the riotous spirits, and there- 
after had peace and the very high re- 
gard of her one-time unruly boys. 
From here we will go on to Jerome 
street, the narrowest,poorest, and dirt- 
iest street in all the city, where Slo- 
vaks, Croatians, Servians, Bulgarians, 
and Poles live in small, four-room cot- 
tages. In each one of these we shall 


find a family, never small, and from — 


fifteen to twenty boarders. These 
men are miners or employes in large 
manufacturing establishments of the 
city, and when the day shift vacate 
their beds the men of the night shift 


are at hand to occupy them. We will 


go by way of a narrow, dark alley into 
the kitchen of one of these homes and 


listen to a service carried on by a 


Bulgarian missionary and colporter. 
He provides the Gospel talk while our 
little missionary furnishes the music 
and the smiles. Every inch of room 
in the kitchen is occupied by eager, 
listening men and women, and the 
door and one small window are full 
of heads. The services are carried on 
in Croatian, Servian, and Slovak, and 
the little organ does duty in these and 
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as many more tongues. Note the 
faces of the men who even as they 
smoke their pipe and drink their 
glass of beer listen to the Gospel mes- 


SLOVAK-BOHEMIAN STUDENTS IN 
- DRESS 


sage. See the eyes fill with tears at 
the singing of the Gospel hymns in 
their own tongues. It is our privilege 
to shake hands and smile in more than 
nine different languages in this little 
kitchen. Tell me if it is not worth 
while to have a share in giving the 
Gospel to these men and women and 
children who are to make or mar our 

Again, you. may call with me upon 
that Russian Polish woman whose five 
children lie beneath the Russian soil. 
She can neither read nor write, but 
her heartache has been healed by the 
visits of our consecrated missionary, 
Miss Zavodsky, and by her husband’s 
reading to her the big Russian 
Bible which a friendly colporter has 
left with them. 

Would you know something of the 
perils the young missionary sometimes 
meets? Listen with me to Miss 
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Osinek, as she tells how, going one 


day into a basement, she unexpectedly 


found herself in a den of professional 


thieves. Not willing to retreat, and 
believing she had a message for them, 
she stood her ground in spite of 
drunken threats and menacing looks, 
pleaded with the men to change their 
lives, and read to them the story of 
Nicodemus and the story of Paul’s 
conversion, with the result that she 
sold two Bibles that day and two men 
left the life of crime to lead respect- 
able and honored lives. © 

Or see her again, threatened with 
death by a man carrying a butcher- 
_ knife; and hear her say, as she faces 
him unflinchingly, “Yes, kill me if 
you want to. I am in my Master’s 
service, and if He lets me die at your 
hands, I am willing,” and her bravery 
puts her persecutor to shame. 

Is it any wonder that the mission- 
ary, with her long nights by sick bed- 
sides, her long days of visiting in all 
sorts of homes, and her evenings of 
schools and clubs, often carried on in 
the face of great personal danger, and 
with her salary so meager that she is 


ccmpelled to board herself and do her 


ewn washing and ironing as well as 
sewing and millinery—is it any won- 
der that the missionary, with this con- 
stant drain on her sympathies, and the 
strain on her nerves, sometimes breaks 
down after a few years of service and 
must have rest? And this rest can- 
not be taken in European travel or at 
mountain and seaside resorts as yours 
. may be. Oh, no! the pity of it! the 
shame of it! that our God-sent mes- 
sengers of the Gospel of peace, who at 
the peril of their lives and with untold 
sacrifice have carried your message 
and mine to these needy men and 
women, our brothers and sisters from 


over the sea—oh the shame that we 


le' these messengers wear themselves 
out in such glorious service on such 
paltry wages, less by many dollars 
than the least skilled of workingmen 
receive ! 

And yet read the record of our 


sixty graduates. Two have given 
twenty years each of continuous serv- 
ice, one sixteen, still another thirteen, 
and another eleven. Fifteen of our 
missionaries have become ministers’ 
wives, and fourteen others are wives 
of lay Christian workers. These last 
are no less missionaries that they are 


home-makers among their people, for 


no words can tell the influence these 
Christian homes are having upon the 
prejudice, superstition, and infidelity 


of our foreign communities. 


AND HOW SHALL THEY HEAR WITH- 
OUT A PREACHER? AND HOW SHALL 
THEY PREACH EXCEPT THEY BE SENT? 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 
MISSIONS 

From the various Interdenomina- 
tional Committees that have existed 
for cooperation of Women’s Boards 
of Home Missions, there has develop- 
ed the organization of “The Council 
of Women for Home Missions.” The 
purpose is the same as _ heretofore, 
namely, arranging for home mission 
study courses, including all missions 
in this country, north, south, east, 
and west, Home Missions at summer 


conferences, Day of Prayer etc. The 


closer organization will simplify and 
unify the work. Nine representatives 
from each of nine different denomina- 
tions compose the membership of this 
Council, 
. Day of Prayer 

Under this 
“Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions,’ February 25, 1909, has been 
chosen as a Day of Prayer. It rests 
with local missionary societies to 
make their own arrangements and it 
is hoped and urged that wherever 
practicable, the Women’s Societies of 
ali denominations in the town or 
vicinity will arrange a union meeting 
for earnest prayer for God’s guidance 
and blessing in the mission work 
committed to this country. A special 
service or exercise will be prepared 
and ready for circulation early in 
February. | 
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[ Appointments and Receipts | 


\ 


APPOINTMENTS 


November, 1908 


Albert, Paul B., Mazeppa and Zumbro Falls, 
Minn, 

An.ent, Jacob, Berthoud, Colo. 

Beman, Albert M., Oktaha, Okla. 

illington, James, Fremont, Ind. _ 

C., Benedict and Highlands, No. 
Jak 


Dak. 

Booth, H. G., Lamro, So. Dak. 

Browne, ID. W., Coulee, Woburn, and Foothills, 
No. Dak. 

Burns, J. S., Spies and vicinity, N. C. 

Byers, Ralph C., Colo. 

Christiansen, C. J., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Coffin, Jos., Vinton, La. 

Ccmpton, E. D., Cocoanut Grove, Fla. 

Cookman, Isaac, West Guthrie, Okla. 

Davies, David F., Catasauqua, Penn. 

Davies, James, Milaca, Minn. : 

Davis, Wm. B., Clyde Park, Porcupine and 
Palmer, S. H., Mont. : 

Deiss, Harry J., Fountain Springs, Penn. 

Dickensheets, J. Q., Cottonwood, So. Dak. 

Dilley, S. V., D. D., Avon Park, Fla. 

Douglas, Alex., Sentinel Butte and Wibaux, Mont. 

Dyer, T. L., Amarillo, Tex. : 

Each, Jos. E., Manchester, Sulphur Mine, Reeves, 
and Indian Village, La. 

Eaves, Geo., Birmingham, Ala. 


Eckel, John O., Humboldt, Iron King, and 


Dewey, Ariz. 
Eckhardt, John H., Hastings, Neb. 
Ensminger, Fred P., West Tampa, Fla. 
Evans, J. L., Frostburg, Md. 
Farr, J. T., Columbus, Ga. 
Ferch, A. J., Broadview, and Lavina Roundup, 

ont, 

Gasque, G. W., Ten Broeck and Section, Ala. 
Gibson, I1. G., Hardin and- Foster, Mont. 
Gilbert, Thos. H., Meadows, Idaho. 
Graham, J. M., Gate City, Ala. 

egory lip E., ant, So. Dak. 
Grieb, E., Seattle, Wash. 
Grove, Paul L., Stowers, Rosevale, &c., No. Dak. 
Groves, S. B., Thorsby, Ala. 3 
Hass, Nathaniel, Tolstoy, So. Dak. 
Hassell, R. B., Leavenworth, Wash. 
Heald, J. H., Genl. Miss., Spanish, N. M. 
Heath, A. M., Atlanta, Ga. a 
Held, Fred, Traer, Kan. 3 
Herbert, J., Clear Lake and the Circuit, Wash. 
Hinds, John M., Julesburg, Colo. , 
Hoar, A. J., Ontario, Ore. 
Horner, Wm. J., Grand Marais, Minn. 
Huelster, Anton, Michigan City, Ind. 
Humphrey, Robert, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Imlay, Tohn Bowdle, So. Dak. | 
Irons, Benj., Carthage, So. Dak. : 
James, D. M., St. Marys, Mathews, and Drakola, 


—, Hannibal, Wagner, So. Dak. 
ones, P. W., Huntley, Ballantine, Osborne, and 


Riverside, Mont. . 
Kammerling, W. W., Cleveland and Medina, No. 


Dak. 
Keliner, C. J. Okarche, Okla. 
Kendall, Robt. R., Sanford, Fla. 


Kent, J. B., Lake Charles, La. 
Kilian, Miss Anna, Stockdale, Penn. 
Kindred, Geo., Tolt, Wash. 
Kolenda, Ludwig, Berthoud, Colo. 
Lamonds, Alex., — and vicinity 
Frank W., 

a 


Gardner, and Electric, No. 


warn C. B., Buford, No. Dak. and Bainville, 
+ 


on 
Leeds, Paul, Kinder, La. 
Lundberg, M., DuBois, Penn. 
Lyons, E., C., Minneapolis, Minn. 
cCallie, T. S., East Lake, Tenn. | 
McCord, Robt. B., Lamro, and Tripp Co., So. Dak. 
McCoy, Robt. C., Welsh, La. 
McKay, R. A., Center and Stroud, Ala. 
Madsen, Axel, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Magee, Carl A., McKeesport, Penn. 
Maier, Karl K., Gackle, No. Dak. 
Mead, H. M., Manville and Glendo, Wyo. 
Meyer, Frank J., Memphis, Tenn. 
Mirick, E. A., Mahnomen, McIntosh, and Men- 
tor, Minn. 
as ESS David D., Knife River and Brush Creek, 
o. Dak. 
Nelson, Chas. E., Ogdensburg, Wis. 
Nissen, Niel, Cashion, Okla. 
Nordberg, Ture E., Paterson, N. J. 
Overman, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Owens, Owen G., Delta, Penn. 
Patterson, Geo. L., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Perdrian, Leslie H., Albion, Penn. 
Perley, Rolfe, Round Prairie, Bruce, and Burn- 
hamville Township, Minn. 
Perrin, David J., Belle Fourche, So. Dak. 
Peyton, Frank, Pond Creek, Okla. 
Pillasch, C. H., Norfolk, Neb. 
Powers, L. C. Huntley, Ballantine, Riverside, 
and Osborne, Mont. 
Price, Wm. H., Pittsburg, Penn.. 
Ray, Geo., W., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Reed, Marion D., Weatherford; Okla. 
Rexford, W. J., Lowell and Richmond, Wash. 
Rogers, Wm. O., Jennings, Okla. _ 
Ross, H. O, Wall, So. Dak. 
Rowe, Mary E., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Rowlands. Wm. F., Fertile, Minn. 
Sargent, Edmund C., Garrison, No. Dak. 
Schmidt, Geo. J., New Windsor, Colo. 
Schmink, J. A.. Manchester, La. 
Scholl, Louis E., Orting and Index, Wash. 
Scoggin, A. T., Cedartown, Ga. 
Simmons, W. B., Enid. Okla. i 
Sinks, P. W., Tampa, Fla. 
Sjoberg, Aug., French Lake, Minn. 
Sloan, Tilden, Denver, Colo. 
Stock, Benj., Tavares and Winter Garden, Fla. 
Stover, H. Council, Idaho. 
Streeter, C. M., Lafayette, Colo. 
— F. H., Gardner and Rose Valley, No. 
a 


| Thomas, E. L., Section, Ala. 


Tiede, O. J., Laurel, Mont. 

Todd, John W., Strool and Davison, So. Dak. 
Trompen, J. N., Genl. Missionary, Colo. 
Unger, Miss L. O., Overly, No. Dak. 

Wagner, Jacob G., Cheyenne Co., Kan. 

Waldo, E. A., West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Waters, S. A., Tekoa, Wash. 

Weatherby W. H., Grice and Scrogins, Texas. 
Whitham, F. E., El Paso, Tex. 

Williams, B. A., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Winey, T. S., Stevenson, Wash. 

Wittington, W., Seattle, Wash. 

Wolfe, A. J., Perkins, Okla. ‘ 
Woodcock, Thos. J., Blaine, Vale, and vicinity, 


So. Dak. 
Woodmansee, Frank M., Alpha and Parker, Okla. 
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MAINE—$6z. 00. 

Auburn, Miss S, F. Jones, 2. 50; Miss H. + 
zones: 2.59; Mrs. F. N. Verrill, 5; Norridge- 
wock, C. F. Dole, «: Portland. Bethel, Lad., 35; 
Waterford, mn A, Knight, 5; Winslow, 7. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$166.6r. 
Claremont, 45.07; Concord, M. F. Gibson. 1S; 

A Friend, 5s; J. Colburn, 1; Derry, Mrs. M. 

Parsons. s5; Farmineton, M. >: 

Hampton, 10.74: Hollis, Mrs. R. T. Richardson, 

5: Lisbon, M. R. Cummings, so; Lyme, S. S., 

12.89: Manchester, W. G. Everitt. 5: I. G. Mack, 


Newfields, 2; Joslin, 1; 


Wilmot, Mrs. Tames Richmond, i; 


VFRMONT—$44 

Bristol. rst. : T. H. God- 
dard. s: Brookfield, rst. 4: Fairfax. Mrs. A. B. 
Beeman, 1; Fairhaven. F. H. Shephard, 2: Hub- 
bardton, 1; Springfield, 28.50. 


MASSACHTISETTS—$6.076.12: of which leg- 
acies. $2.016.66. refunded. $100.00. 


Massachnsette H. M. Soc.. H. N. Hoyt. Treas..’ 


1 6e4.909: Ashby, Joel A. Havward. 2: Achfield, 
Tavior Avnhurndale, W. McMillan, 
2: Racton H C. Roahincon s: E. I. Samuel, rs: 
W Word F 10: A Friend. .26:. 
Rraintree Miss A. T. Relcher. Brookline. Mrs. 
YD Rice Cambridge, Ure Crochv. 2: 
Mre F. S. Ficher. 19: A. A. Waller Chelms- 
ford S. T.nverine. 1: Cherrv Vallev P. L. 
Holhrook. 1: Chiconee. rst. S. S.. 2.6¢: Colerain, 
e: Concord. S. TD. Kent, 2: Dalton. W. M. 
Crane cen: Dedham. Mice M. G. Rurgecs. 10: 
Dorchester. Mrs. M. T Shumwav. ¢: Dudlev. E. 
T. Chase ¢: Fast Dedham. Mrs. W. WH Tavilor. 
1: East Orleans. E. A. Cole ro: East Pennperell, 
Mre. A. A. Pelton. 1: Everett. Mrs. G. S. Mar- 
shall. 2: Fall River. M. R. Hicks. ¢: Mra. A. N. 


Linerin. 2: Falmovth. rst. ra.co: Fitchbure Mrs. 


S. N. Holton. s: Mrs. A. W Dole. «: Miss L. 
FE. Rice. 1: Mr. T. Ross. ¢:. Framingham. E. A. 
Railev. s: Georretown. FEstate of Yuther P. 
Palmer. r.oo0: Estate of Mrs. Silena D. Winter, 
2.000: Gilhertville Roht. Dowelas. 5: Tos. Far- 
quhar. 2: FE. M March. to: Granhv. G. Carver. 
e@: Halifax, M. C. Rinlev. .2¢: Hatfield. Mrs. F. 
Wubhard. 2: Haverhill, A Friend Mrs. 
Tohn Crowell. to: A. F. ‘Welch. ¢: Holvoke, C. 
A. Humerton. 2: Honkinton. E. F. Pierce. ro: 
M. E. Putnam. ro: Lee. N. T. Smith. 2: 
Friend. 1: A Friend. 1: Littleton, Ortho., «: 
Leominster, F. A. Whitney, 15: Lowell. N. 
Southard. 190: W. G. Ward. 5s: Lynn. C. FE. Con, 
19: Mansfield. Ortho.. 20.27; Marhlehead, R. A. 
Stone. 1: Mattanan. Mrs. . Fish. 1: Matta- 
noisett, Miss M. TD. Mcleod. “23 Maynard. A. 
Pettigrew, 1: Melrose Highlands, 26.<<: Middle- 
horo. Mrs. G. H. Doane. ¢: T. F. Hincklev. 2: 
Middjeton, Mrs. A. E. Mitlherrv. 1: Mitteneaque, 
9.25: H. A. Goodman. 2: New Bedford, F. W. Bes- 
se, s: Mrs. G. Harrington, 1: Newburvoort. Estate 
of Miss H. M_ Savery. 16.<6: E.-W. Boynton, 
25: M. C. Wiggin, r9o: Newton, Alice Ken- 
wav. 5: A Friend, 20; North Amherst, Miss H. 
Field. 1: Northampton. M. C.. 
Cushing, 1; Mrs. J. H. Searls, to: Miss E. W. 
Fairman, tro; North Grafton, 
Orange, Jas. D. Kimball. Peabodv, S. 
7: Petersham, E. G. W. Martin, 
Rovalston. rst. 16.94: S. Newton. 1: Rvt- 
land, R. U. Carnenter, 1: Tab., 28: H. B. 
Cogswell. t: Miss E. K. Whipple. 10: Sharon, 
T. Barnes. «: Shrewsbury, A Friend. 2: 
Sentthe. Mrs. H. M. Smith. 10: South — 


Mrs. LL. M. Smith, ¢.e0: Mrs. _ 
Stewell, 1.50: South Framingham, 
Aart. 2° Russell, s: A. S. Wood. 2; 


South Hadley. Miss M. Ellis. ec: A Friend, «: 
“A Well Wisher.” 2: South Sudbury, Miss S. B 
Hobart, <; South Wevmouth. Mrs. M. A. Fear- 
ing, 2; Spencer, E. D. Daniels, 2; Mrs. E. E. 


| 


bury. Mrs. 


Johnson, 1; 


F. Fav, 2: 
Ww 


Stone. 5; Springfield, Mrs. D. P. Cole. s: R. F. 
Fhni. so: Mrs. S. C.. Ferrv. s: A. W. Fulton. s: 
E. W. Wood. 5s: Mrs. G. H. Wricht. 2.50: Sud- 
L. S. Coner, ¢: Taunton. C. M. 
Rhodes. sn: Temvleton, Mrs. M. Leland. 2: 
Wakefield. C. A. Browser. s; Mrs. J. FE. Drew, 
2: Waltham, M. Cunnings, Watertown, 
F. T.. Carter. s: Webster, Mrs. A. BR. Church. 
1; Westminster, First. 19.26: Westfield, Mrs. T. 
. B. Greenonch. West Srrinefield, E. 
Brooks. 10: Whitinsville. A. F. Whitin. 1,000; 
Mre. G. M. Whitin 2s: Mrs. J. CC. Whitin. ro: 
Williamsburg, H. W. Hill. 5: Williamstown. T. 
D. Hewitt. <<: Winchendon. Mrs. L. A. Hitch- 
cock, 5: Winchester. G. H. Fernald. 5: J. G. 
Hovey. 1: H. S. Hunt, 5; Mise E. Kneeland. 5; 
H. $$ WMavnard, 20: #=Worcester, Mrs. 
Hicks, Mrs. FE. A. “Holmes, 
tr: R. Jones, :: HA. HH: Merriam. 
E. Miller. ro: M. G. Whitcomb, 5; A Friend, I: 
A Friend. .20. 
Woman’s H. M. Assoc., Miss E. A. Smith, 
Asst. Treas., 300. | 


PHONE TSLANN—S§200.35. 

Rhode Teland H. M. Soc.. J. W. Rice. Treas., 
189.26: Providence. T M_ T.ee. 5; Mrs. A. H 
Olnev. to: Miss E. W. Olney, 5 


344.133 of legacy, 
an, 
 Miesionarvy Soc. of Securitv Co., 
Treas.. Rrictol. M.. Vartin re: Burn. 
side, Mice M. T. Filmore. F C. Eddv., 
ta: Chaplin. Miss T. Clark. 3: Chechire. G. 
Keeler, 1: Checter. A. R. Selden. ¢:; Hartford. G. 
Calder. 2: Mre M. C. Harrison. 19: Miss FE. 
W. Stone. s: Kent. I. Stuart, ron: Manchester, 
ond. 174.90: Meriden. M. E. Whitehead 
Minanus, Mre C. B. Alflwn. ¢: Mrs. M. W. 
Rrown, ¢: Middletown, A Friend. 20: Milford E. 
P. Platt. «: Mvstic. A. F. Earnshaw. s; New 
Rritain, Sonth. en: Mre. S. A. Strone. ro: A 
Friend. 1: New Pairfield. 10.20: New Haven. F. 
Rrown. ¢: H. G. Newton. 10: Rev. C. M. Mead. 
TY. T.. ro: New London. rst Ch. of Christ. 264: 
North Guilford, J. Rossiter. <: Savbrook. Friends. 
te: Sonthoort. C. Wakeman. co: South 
Norwalk. A Friend. ro: Stafford Sovrings. 37.52: 
Srffeld. M Stedman. Terrvville. Mrs. C. 
S CGavlord. ¢: Mrs. W. T. Goodwin. 1: A. V. 
Stcuchton. 2: Thomnson. 12: West Hartford, 
Estate of Mre WF. Channel. Weeton. 
tc.ca: West Winsted M. Carrineton. Wind- 
sor. A. M. Sill. ra: Whack S. G. Williams. tro. 
Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. B. Thomson, 
Treas., so: Bridgenort. So.. BR. S.. 40: Darien, 
Aux.. 19.2¢: Hartford, rst. W. H. M. Club. 
2s: Suffield, H. M. Soc., 2.75. Total, $128. 


NFW YVORK—$756.37. 

New Vork H. M. Soc., C. S. Fitch, Treas., 
R.co- Albion, Mre. G. G. Anderson. 1: Angola, 
A FH. Ames. ¢: Barrvville. K. McE. Gardner. 
Binehamton, Mrs. R. W. Brown. 2: Bridgewater. 
A Friend. 2: Brooklyn. Lewis Ave.. Bihle School, 
2e: T.. W. Allen. 3: Miss S. M. Buzelle, 5: Mrs. 
W. G. Chanin. ro: C. A. Clark, 5: Mrs. y Ww. 
Hoaeland, ©: Special. ro: Clifton. Springs. Mrs. 
F. A. M. Fddv. 5: Cohoes. A Friend, 1; Cort- 
Jjand, H. E. Ranney. so: Mr. & Mrs. AS 
Waterburv, 2: Deer River. Te. C. EB 
Greenbush, Mrs. A. Rushnell, 1: 
Bundy. r: A. Secor. 1: Franklin, VT. A. 
Hoag. 3: Mrs. A. Tennings. 1: Friendship, ¥. M. 
Reese. 2: Fulton. A Friend. 1: Groton, 2: A. G. 
Chanman. s; Tordan, Mrs. T W. Van Vechten, 
1: Kineston. Miss A. P. Calef. 1: Livonia Centre. 
Mrs. E. R. Cov. 1: Newhurg. S. S.. 12.30: New 
York. A Friend, 20; New York City, Trinitv. 
1: B. Denis. +t: Mrs. M. E. Dwight. rs: F. C. 
Horstman. 1: E. L. Morgan. ce: A Friend. 1: A 


Friend, ¢: Orient, 25.°8: Osceola. Tohn W. Belk- | 


nap, 2; Miss M. L. Cowles, 1; Owego, Mrs. R. 
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A. Bloodgood, 1; Port Byr H. I. Root, 1; 
Rensselaer, A Friend, 2% , wasn aer Falls, Mrs. 
F. Doty, 1: Richford, 5.53; Riverhead, Miss M. 
Mick, 1: Spencerport, rs. S. A. Freeman, 1; 


Mrs. C. B. Gardner, 1; Warsaw, W. H. M. Soc., 


10; West Bloomfield, L. Wilson, 1; Westmore- 
land, Mrs. E. 5 Johnston, ss Woodville, Mrs. N. 
Wood, 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. M. . Pearsall, 


Treas. Brooklyn, N. Y., Puritan, S. S., 15; 
W. $7.36; Fairport, 33; 
Mt. W. M. S., 5; Oneida, and 
Delaware Assoc., 6.35; ntario, Earnest Workers, 
7.25; Owego, W. H. M. S., 2.50. Total, $222.96. 


NEW JERSEY—$204.00. 

Asbury Park, W. M. S., 10; Maplewood, J. A. 
Kynon, 2;: Montclair, First, F. A. Ferris, 100; 
J R. Howard, 5; Mrs. Wm. Miller, 5; H. 
Pratt, 5; Newark, V. S. Conklin, 1; pper 


Glass, 1; Plainfield, L. B. Morgan, 10. 


MISSIONARY 


Cedar Rapids, Mrs. 


Montclair, 15; F. W. Dorman, so; Paterson, - 


PENNSYLVANIA—$82. 85. 
Braddock, Thomas Addenbrook, ; Bryn 
Mawr, R. E. Sanderson, 1; Corry, ba M. S., 


= Darlington, Mrs. R. Davies, 1; Duquesne, 
Woman’s Soc., Slavic, 20; Meadville, Park Ave., 
W. M. Soc., 20;* Ridgeway, Miss P. Little, 2; 
Scranton, J. PF. Sears, 2; Sharon, rst, 2.35; 
Titusville, Swedes, 2.50; Ulster, S. B. Wittig, 2; 
Williamsport, Mrs. E. A. Page, 5; Youngsville, 
Mrs. H. R. 

Woman’s H. nion, Mrs. D. Howells, 

as. Kane, 


MARYLAND—$«40.18. 

Baltimore, Associate, 29.68; Frederick, M. G. 
gl 5; Lutherville, A Friend, 3; Port De- 
posit, A. Poor, 2.50. 


VIRGINIA—$r1.00. 
Hampton, Miss M. T. Galpin, 1. 


NORTH CAROLINA—$2.50. 
Montreat, A. W. Kent, 2.50. 


GEORGIA—$2.50. 
Baxley, Mt. Olive and Friendship and Sur- 
rency New Home, 2; Cordele, Williford, .50. 


ALABAMA—$z2.05. 
Ashland, Hill, 1; Méillerville, .ss; 
Sylacauga, 


LOUISIANA—$r10.25. 
Hammond, T. C. Adams, 5; Mrs. T. C. 
Adams, and S. S. class, 5.25. 


FLORIDA—$r132.00. 
Orlando, Mrs. Geo. Porter, 10; West Tampa, 
Union, 2. 


TEXAS—$2.50. 
Farwell, 2.50. 


OKLAHOMA—$30.20. 

Received by Rev. C. G .Murphy. 
S. S., 2.20; Seward, 12; Vittum, 
Total, 24.20. 

Bethel, 3; Harmony, 3. 


ARIZONA—$268.15. 
Humboldt, Dewey and Iron King, 18.15; Pres- 
cott, A Friend, 250. 


OHIO—$59.34. 
Mt. Vernon, 5s: Oberlin, M. L. Fowler, 5; 

Ruggles, 23.34; Toledo, Old 1st, 25; Wauseon, 
. F. Greenough, 1. 


Hillsdale, 
[emorial, 10. 


ILLINOIS—$408.3r. 
Illinois H. M. Soc., J. W. LIiiff, Treas., 293.50. 
Received by Rev. M. E. Eversz. Fall Creek, 
Mrs. E. F. Slauter, 5; Har- 
Burbank, 1; Jacksonville, S. S., 2.50; 
Moline. Mrs. M. E. c. Bailey, 1; Ottawa, rst, 


| January 


; Mrs R. P. Bascom, 5 Payson, Rev. D. B. 
Princeton, Mrs. R. Clapp, 5 


Woman’s H. M. Mrs. A. H. Standish, 
Treas., 59.42. 


MISSOU RI—$r105.85. 
St. Joseph, Tab., 53.35; S. S., 12; St. Louis, 
tst, S. S., 15.50; Ger. Evan., 25. 


MICHIGAN—$41.55. 
Michigan Congl. Conf., C. A. Gower, Treas., 
39.55; East Jordan, A. B. Clark, 2. 


WISCONSIN—$442.55. 
Wisconsin Home Miss. Soc., H. W. Carter, 


Sec., 442.55. 


IOWA—$135.74. 
Iowa H. M. Soc., A — Merrill, Treas., 84.24; 
Everett, .so; Cherokee, 

Mrs. J. Archer, 10; tng M. D. Soule, 1; 

Des Moines, E. S. Miller, 5; Glenwood, Mrs. J. 

W. Mickelwait, 5; Keosauqua, Mrs. E. V. Bridg- 


ham, 5; Minden, Ger., 15; Otho, L. W. Hart 1o. 


MINNESOTA—$313.76; of which legacy, $04.00. 

Received by Rev R. Merrill, D. D. Austin, 
37.50; Pilgrim, 6; Plymouth, 156; 
5; Roun Prairie, 7.90. Total, 
212.40 

Ceylon, rst, 5; Granite Falls, Union, 13; Haw- 
ley, Union, 5.61; Mankato, Swedes, 1.25; Min- 
neapolis, Estate of Wm. B. Washburn, 24; W. 
L. Badger, ro; Mrs. J. E. Hale, 20; Miss M. T. 
Northrop, 5; Northfield, S. E. 
Chaney, 1; St. Paul, C. S. Pond, 5; ‘Winona, 
Scands., 1.50. 


NEBRASKA—$r152.60. 
Nebraska H . Soc., S. I. Hanford, mae, 503 


Butte, Ger., 6.60; Germantown, Ger., 6; Lincoln, 


Ger. 9; McCook, aM 0; Rising City, 5; Sutton, 
rh 15; York, H. M. Childs, 10; A. B. Cod- 
ing, I. 


NORTH DAKOTA—$r18.56. 

Received by Rev. G. J. Powell. Cayuga, 12.36; 
Crary, Jun. C. E., 5; Edmunds, 12; Garrison, 
20; Jamestown, S. S., 10; Kensal, 10. Total, 


$60.36. 

Dwight, 5.50; Esmond, 18.50; Goa Offering, 
1.50; S. S., 5; Gackle, German, 7.50; Marmarth, 
1.12; Prairie, 10.08. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$505.58. 

Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall, D. D. De 
Smet, 36.44; Sledaa, 11.203 Huron, 78; Lake 
Preston, 76.18; Virginia, 2. 36. Total, $204. 18. 

Bon Homme, ; Abbott, 5; Brentford, 
28.84: Estelline, W. E. Whittemore, S: Erwin, 
A. W. Stone, 5; Fredonia, German Parish, Fr. 
Berghofer, 20; Henry, D. a Keyes, 5; Herrick, 
Ist, 4.50; Hosmer, German Parish, 20; Lester- 
ville, 5; Oacoma and Reliance, 7.50; Parkston, 
German Parish, 25; South Shore, 4.56; Scotland, 
German, Parish, 50; Tyndall, German, ‘60. 


Woman’s H. Union, Mrs. A. Loomis, 
Treas., 56. 
CCLORADO—$82.00. 


Denver, Wm. E. Sweet, 10; Eaton, Mr. Sin- 
ner, Ger., 1; Greeley, Ger., ae New Castle, 10; 


Raven, 48; Rocky Ford, Mrs. S. St. John, 1: 
MONTANA—$44.72. 

Ismay, .66; Park City, 10; Red Lodge, 34.06. 
UTAH—$s. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. P. A. Simpkin, 
Treas. Salt Lake City, 5 


CALIFORNIA (North)—$22.50. 
Fresno, Ger., 22.50. 


CALIFORNIA (South)—$21.00. 
Cajon, Miss H. Abernethy, 20; Emily 


Bridge, I. ] 
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and «=== Nothing More! 


YOURSELF AND YOUR FRIENDS 
THE JUDGE AND JURY 


LEVEN IF YOU ARE NOT MUSICAL, the Wing Piano will be sent 
to you on trial without the payment of even one dollar. We deliber- 
ately claim that the 21 largest styles of Wing Pianos have the most 
majestic tone under heavy playing and the sweetest tone under light play- 
ing of any upright pianos whatever, irrespective of the price or maker. 


We would not (and could not if we would) thus address millions of the most cultivated and intelligent 
readers in the U. S., spend thousands in magazines publishing such a challenge, and more thousands in R. R. 
freights, if we were wrong in our statements or over-conceited about the tone quality of the Wing Piano. 

For we are neither young nor trifling. We have been nearly half a century in the piano business, and 
during all of forty years have been scientifically studying tone and durability in preference to dollar making. 


This is the reason why the Wing Pianos ring with music. 


The forty years’ business experience has a/so taught us to weigh our WORDS carefully whether printed 


or spoken. 
is that the Wing Piano is the sweetest of all in tone. 


Our WORD, black on white and over our name (which will be found at the foot of this notice), 


Our commercial standing and references will guarantee you that our WORD is good and contract gilt-edged. 
The publishers of any prominent magazine will also tell you this. Read this exact copy of one of our trial blanks: 


WING & SON, New York. 
to this address: Town.......... 
send me an order to get 


ment with you to pay you $ 


same as if I were examinin 


TRIAL BLANK ~ 


Gentlemen--You may ship me on trial one Wing Piano of the above style with stool and scarf, 
s with freight from New York prepaid in advance, and 


it from the railroad depot, 
MENT BY ME TO PURCHASE THIS PIANO, but I will allow it to remain in my home on trial for 
twenty days, and if it proves. satisfactory and I conclude to purchase it, I will make an agree- 

in the following way:......... Jieuan ue The piano to become 


my property upon completion of full payment as above. 
If, however, the piano does not prove satisfactory, I will return it to the railroad depot. 


I am to be under no obligation to keep this piano. 
ur wareroom 


it in yo 
AT NO EXPENSE WHATEVER FOR FREIGHTS COMING OR GOING. 
Youre respectful ly. 


Wood 


TRIAL ONLY. . THERE IS NO AGREE- 


In all respects the conditions are to be the 
It is understood that I am to be 


We Refuse to Sell Through Dealers 


Their profits would double the price of the ., 


WING PIANO. Buy without the dealers' profits! 


You Save From $75 to $200 


when you buy a WING PIANO; for you buy direct-- 
absolutely. You pay the cost of building it with 
only one moderate profit added. 

With railroads everywhere, and business of all 
kinds done by mail, the piano dealer or agent is 
now unnecessary. As the cheap kinds cost less than 
half, the dealers ‘‘talk up'' and push the chean 
pianos--but often call them high grade. 


You Need these Books—They are FREE 


_. We send two good books, **The Book of Complete 
Information About Pianos'' is a Complete Reference 
Book on the Piano. Technical Descriptions--I1llus- 
trates how all pianos are made--With large litho- 
graphed pictures of 1908 models of WING PIANOS-- 
Difference between excellent materials and labor 
and cheap substitutes--Reveals agents' methods, 
6tc. A handsomely illustrated book of 162 pages. 


THE WING PIANO is broadly guaranteed in 
Writing for 12 years. 


W. 13th 8t., 


358-392 


- is added to certain styles .when Pf 


- Playing of the keys 


Write for the books and Wing Catalogue at _f 
once, or fill in the coupon. Cut or y, 
tear it out and mail to us now while , 
you think of it (and while you have 
the coupon.) You will be undey no ¢ 
obligations whatever. 


& SON 
The Instrumental Attachment 


ordered. It produces almost to /< 
perfection the tones of the °° ew ror 
Harp, Zither, Banjo, Guitar sf Send to the 
andMandolin. It saves wear 22 name and address 
and prolongs the life of 

the Piano. The usual /<« “Book of Complete 
Information about Pi- 


anos,” *‘Story Book’ and 


operates the Instru- 1.2 
mental Attachment. vy catalogue, without any cost 
or obligation on my part. 


Easy 
Payments 


and old pianos “ts 
and organs 7 
taken in 


part ex- 


change. , 


WING | 
358-392 
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650 THE HOME 


CREGON—$158.65. | 
Received by Rev. A. J. Folsom. Ashland, 
a: The Dalles, 75; Freewater, 16. Total, 
111.50. 
Arleta, Laurelwood, 20; Portland, Mississippi 
Ave., 27.15. 


VW ASHINGTON—$r1,066.50. 

Washington Congl. H. M. Soc., Rev. H. B. 
Hendley, Treas., 875; Odessa, German Pilgrim, 
30; Quincy, German. Salems, 30; Ritzville, Ger- 
man Immanuel, 30; German Zions, 54; German 
1st, 40; Spokane, Mrs. E. V. Paterson, 5; 
Touchet, 2.50. 

Rhodesia, Wm. F. Lawrence, M. D., 1. 


NOVEMBER RECEIPTS 
Centributions aw 4006s 
Cies eee 3,190.56 


$13,893.47 

Home Missionary.......... 183.28 


State Society Receipts 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF 
CONNECTICUT 


Receipts in November, 1908 


Security Company, Treas., P. O. Drawer 58, 
Hartford. 

Abington, 5; Burlington, 14; Cheshire, 5.50; 
Cheshire. 11.10; Cromwell, 35.28; Durham, 10; 
Eagle Rock, 5; Exeter, 9.37; Warburton, Chapel, 
S. S., 7.58; Hartford, Park, 39.86; Kensington, 
15; Liberty Hill, Mission, 15; Manchester, 
174.99; Middletown, Swd., 3; Millington, -; 
Niantic, Ch., 6.30; C. E., 2; No. Stamford, 
9.37; Plantsville, 53.06, S. S., 19.48; Plymouth, 
Qo, Old Saybrook, 15.05; Shelton, S. S., 37.39; 
Somers, 1; Somersville, 4.12; Waterbury, Syrian 
Miss., 1.26; Windsor, First, 5.86; Woodbridge, 
20.55; Woman’s Congl. H. M. U., 91; Designated, 
319.43; Undesignated, 311.69. 


NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Receipts in November, 1908 


Clayton S. Fitch, Treas., New York. 

Bridgewater, 18.50; Buffalo, Fitch Memorial, 
S: S., 18.45: Clayens; 1680--Y¥. P. S. E., 
4.20; Cortland, rst, 41.61; East Rockaway, 16; 
Grand Island, 22.06; Newark Valley, 25.15; Nor- 
wood, 10; Oswego, 15.24; Riverhead, Sound 
Avenue, 29.16; Sherburne, 718.90. Total, $930.07. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF OHIO 


Receipts in November, 1908 


J. G. Fraser, D. D., Treasurer, Cleveland. 

Akron, West, 59.50; Ashtabula, Finnish, 5; 
Aurora, 9; Brookfield, 2.35; S. S., 1.50; Cincin- 
nati, Lawrence St., 17; Cleveland, Cyril, 35; 
Hough, 3; Conneaut, First sp., 3; Finnish, 1; 
Jefferson (2), 78.75; Kent, 54.15; Lenox, ¢.. E., 
5, Litchfield, 17.25; Medina, 198.55; Secretary, 
Pulpit Services, 5; Shandon, 13.85; Steuben- 
ville, 7.50; Twinsburg, 26; York, 5.10. Total, 
$547.50. 


DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 
Reported at the ——, Office in November, 
I 
Chester, Ct., 1 bbl., Bo - Eaton, N. Y., 1 box, 


30; Elmwood, Ct., Sewing Soc., 1 bbl., 95.35; 
Ivoryton, Ct, H. M. §S., 1 bbl., 69.63; Man- 


MISSIONARY 


H., Franklin St., 4 bbl 


82; Middletown, Ct., rst, Ch., 
, 92.90; Montclair, N. 
box, 100; New Britain, Ct., rst, Ch. of Ch 


bbl., 200; New 


S., 


3 I 
Humphrey St., L. A. S., 1 box, 1 bbl., 
Pil M 


. A., 1 96.31; 


Lad. Aux., 1 bbl., 145.60; N 
ford, Ct., 2 bblis., 193.83; No 

pt. Smith College, 1 box; 
A., 255.89; Norwich, Ct., B’way Ch 
box, 110; Washington, D. 
1 bbl., 60; Westville, Ct., L ‘ 
Williamsport, Pa., 1st, 1 bbl.; 75; W 
Helping Hand Soc., 1 bbl., 


sat CA. 
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Sent On Approval / 


To RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 
Laughlin 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


and 


RED GEM & 
She Ink Pencil ; 


Your Choice of 


These 

Two | 

Popular Post- 

Articles 

for only address 
By Insvunep 8c Exrna. 


llustrations are Exact Size | 


Every pen guaranteed 
full 14 Kt. Sclid Gold—cut 
on right hand may be had 
in either our standard 


black opaque pattern, or #m 


Non-breakable Transpat- 


ent, as desired, either in 


plain or engraved finish, § 


‘as preferre 


You may try this pen a week, Hm 
if you do not find it as representéd, 
abetter article than you can se- 
cure for THREE TIMES THIS SPECIAL 
peicg in any other make, if not 
entirely satisfactory in every re-@ 
spect return it and we will send 
you $1.10 for it. 


Cur on Lert fs our famous and 
Popular Reo Gem Ink Pencil, a 
complete leak proof triumph, may 
be carried in any position in 


pocket or shopping bag, writes at 


any &ngle at firsttouch. Plati- 
num (spring) feed, Iridium @ 
point, polished vulcanized rubber & 
case, terra cotta finish. Retail 
everywhere for $2.50. Avents 
wanted. Write for terms. Write 
now ‘‘ lest you forget.’” Address 


Laughlin Mfg. Co. 


22 Majestic Bidg., 
rort. Mich. 


J., Watchung 


rthampton, Mass., 


S.,.1 box, 45; 
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Things you may need to know 


The Home Missionary is published monthly except in July and Au- 


gust. Subscription 50 cents a year. Under the ruling of the Post Office De- 
partment, subscribers four months in arrears must be dropped from the list. 


1 


About one hundred leaflets are issued by the Society, covering many 
phases of Home Mission work. New ones are constantly being added. A 
catalogue will be sent on application. Leaflets are sent to individuals or 
churches without charge. 


Handbooks for Home Mission Study can be furnished by the So- 
ciety as follows: 

“Heroes of the Cross in America,” by Don O. Shelton, cloth, 50 
cents; paper, 35 cents. © 

“Aliens or Americans?” by Rev. Howard B. Grose, D. D., cloth, 50 
cents; paper, 35 cents. 

“The Challenge of the City,” by Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D., cloth, 50 
cents; paper, 35 cents. 

“The Frontier, ” by Rev. Ward Platt, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 cents. eo 

“Leavening the Nation,” by Rev. Joseph Bourne Clark, D. D., cloth, et 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents, 4 

“Coming Americans” (for children), by Katharine R. Crowell, cloth, 
35 cents; paper, 25 cents. | 

“Pioneers” (for children), by Katharine R. Crowell, cloth, 40 cents; i 
paper, 25 cents. best 

“Citizens of To-Morrow,” by Alice M. Guernsey, cloth, 50 cents; ; 

‘paper, 30 cents. 

“The Call of the Waters” (a study of the frontier for Women’s So- 

- cieties), by Katharine R. Crowell, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents: 


We can furnish “Helps for I.caders” for use in connection with each of 
the first four books named above. at 5 cents each; a “Manual of Mission 
Study” at 10 cents; a set of six large pictures of home and foreign missionary | 
scenes, for use in Sunday School exercises, etc., at 75.cents for the set; il- a F 
lustrated home mission post cards at 5 cents per dozen, 35 cents per hundred. tele 

The Society is preparing sets of pictures to illustrate various types of its 3 = 
work. The first set, called “Frontier Pictures,” eighteen in number, each on 
sheet 4% by 7 inches, is now ready. Price 10 cents for the set, postpaid. 

In all ene the cost of carriage is paid by the Society. 


~ 


a 


Conditional gifts are Lobiched The Society will receive any sum 
vou may desire to place in its hands, and pay you an annual interest 
thereon during your life. varving according to your present age. This 
gives the donor an assured income for life. with the certainty that his cift 
will be used as he desires after his death. Write to the Treasurer. 


Legacies to the society should ie made in ' the ee or equiv- 
alent form: 

“T bequeath to my executors the sum of..... «s+ soars: if crust to pay ie 
over the same........ months after my decease. to the person who, when the 


same is payable, shall act as Treasurer of The Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, formed in the city of New York in the year eighteen hundred and 
twenty-six, to be applied to the charitable uses and purposes of said ita aed 
and under its direction.” 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HoME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. 
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